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(Courtesy Junior League Magazine) 


The Tufted Spread 


A delightful study in home life and artistic handcraft. 
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Opportunity for Progressive Home Economics 
Education in Secondary Schools 


66 ROGRESSIVE Home Economics 

Education”, suggests the old 
truism that “progress is determined not 
by where you are but by the direction in 
which you are moving”. Home _ Eco- 


nomics is progressive to the extent that it” 


is moving in the direction of all educa- 
tion toward the goals that are increas- 
ingly important in American life. 

This direction is pointed out in one 
of two policies in the Foreword of the 
Fifteenth Year-Book of the Department 
of Superintendence, “The Improvement of 
Education”. It states: “That the pre- 
dominate educational pattern of the past 
has been inadequate in its social em- 
phasis. Superficially this statement has 
been interpreted as a need for increases 
in the number and content of social 
studies. More fundamentally it means 
giving attention to attitudes and to values, 
which, while recognizing the necessity for 
individual development and material suc- 
cess, provide with more certainty for 
the general welfare.” 

Since family living is a significant ex- 
perience for nearly every individual and 
the family is the foundational unit in so- 
ciety, home economics which focuses its 
attention on education for family life 
faces a tremendous challenge in planning 
its program to make maximum é¢ontribu- 
tion to the development of individual 
family members and through them and 
their family groups to the “general wel- 
fare’ of the larger social group. We 
know that without good family members 
we can not have good families, and with- 
out good families, society can not be good. 

"Talk before Department of Supervisors and 


Teachers N.E.A. at New 
Orleans 


of Home Economics, 
February 20, 1937. 
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Florence Fallgatter * 


Chief, Home Economics Education Service 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


We need to be more conscious in 
work of the interrelationships between 


our 


individual development, family life, and 
general welfare. 

It is generally agreed that education 
must go beyond the purely intellectual 
and mental discipline “Home 
economics is the kind of a subject that 
should make a difference in the way peo- 


goals. 


ple live,” according to Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in the U. S. Office of Education. 
If home economics education is meeting 
its many opportunities to bring about de- 
way individuals 
live, the way families live, and the way 
communities live, it can be said that we 


sirable changes in the 


are moving in the right general direction. 

Probably at no time has home eco- 
nomics had greater opportunities from the 
standpoint of its contribution to the total 
educational program than at present. In 
many States curriculum studies are under 
way for the purpose of integrating school 
programs at all levels. In 
economics has a key opportunity for help- 
ing others to see that they, too, must be 
concerned with family and 
therefore closely identified with the solu- 


these, home 


welfare, 


tion of many of the problems of every- 
life around which 
grams center. Home Economists can sit 
back and say, “We have recently revised 
our program and so we do not need to 
work on it now,” or they can regard these 
state curriculum studies as an opportunity 
to think with others on the place of edu- 


day integrated pro- 


cation in a new society and how it can 


assist in meeting new needs. Active par- 
ticipation by supervisors and teachers of 
home economics in planning for the total 
educational program of students is essen- 
tial if home economics is to make its best 
contribution to education, and if it is to 
reach all students with fundamental help 
cn problems of home living. Effective par- 
ticipation involves thoughtful considera 
tion with fellow faculty members in de 
termining the major concerns of young 
people, in planning ways in which home 
economics can be drawn upon for the 
solution of problems of a general char 
acter, and in seeing more clearly the con 
tribution of other fields to the improve 
ment of home living. 

The 


nishes a good example of how considera 


whole question of housing fur 
tion of it from several angles will result 
in a complete picture rather than a pat 
tial one and in a clearer understanding 
of living environment as it relates to self, 
to family, and to society. The importance 
of community surroundings, protection, 
sanitary provisions, and educational and 
recreational facilities must be seen in re- 


lation to housing; the economic aspects 


of adequate housing for all as well as 


for individual families must be under 
stood; the attractiveness of the home, the 
exterior as it affects the community, and 
family 


the interior as it satisfies the 


members is important, and the space, 
light, and air planned in relation to par 
ticular needs and desires of the family as 
a whole and also of individual members 


should be 


nishing and equipping the home for the 


studied Furthermore, fur 


comfort, convenience, and satisfaction of 


the family must be considered 
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Thus it is evident that the social study, 
economics, mathematics, art and home 
economics all have significant contribu- 
tions to make to this particular problem. 

Only by continuous evaluation of all 
experiences the school is providing and 
their relationship to individuals and to 
social welfare can teachers lead young 
people to real understanding and _ inter- 
relating of different fields of knowledge 
in meeting their problems. This continu- 
ous evaluation is of first importance in a 
progressive program. 

In the home-economics program at the 
secondary school level, what its taught 
must be viewed vertically as well as lat- 
erally. That is, in planning for any given 
group, the learnings that have taken place 
prior to high school and also the oppor- 
tunities for future help must be taken 
into account. The high-school class which 
has come through an elementary school 
in which home life has been studied from 
many aspects will be ready for different 
and more advanced approaches to those 
phases of homemaking. This would be 
health, 
safety in the home, and social relations, 


particularly true in nutrition, 
all of which are most commonly consid- 
ered throughout the primary and ele- 
mentary grades. In nutrition, for ex- 
ample, very young children can be led to 
drink milk, to eliminate candy between 
meals, and to eat vegetables through some 
understanding of the relationship of these 
habits to their growth and health. With 
such a foundation the underlying scien- 
tific principles can then become the start- 
ing point in the nutrition study in high 
school. 

That education is a continuous process 
must also be recognized in planning for 
the high-school home-economics program. 
technical information 
essential to the homemaker that can be 


There is much 
most effectively learned at the time there 
is a feeling of real need for it. In high- 
school curricula which are built in terms 
of present interests, needs and _ abilities 
of pupils, the minded 
teacher recognizes the futility of teach- 


progressively 


ing that which is outside of the realm of 
actual experiencing of the learner. For 
example, the study of pre-school chil- 
dren is important for high-school groups 
in their relationships with small brothers 
and sisters while the problems in relation 
to infant care are much more vital to 
young or prospective parents. 

The lateral view of what to teach must 
be in light of individual, family, and 
community needs and interests. Individ- 
uals who are progressively mature phy- 


sically, intellectually, and emotionally are 
essential for good families. Through em- 
phasis on the adolescents’ self-interest, 


experiences in the homemaking program 
are planned to help the pupil progress 
toward managing personal finances; man- 
aging own time and energy; planning nu- 
tritionally adequate diet for self; select- 
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ing, making, and caring for own cloth- 
ing; making own room convenient and 
attractive; caring for own health and 
through all of these toward emotional ma- 
turity. ¢ 

When these personal helps have been 
given, interest in and understanding of 
family problems can be approached. Thus 
the well-rounded homemaking program 
today is directed toward family life edu- 
cation. The 
becomes important to home economics 
students through recognizing their rela- 
tionship to the family group and _ their 
responsibility and obligation in the home. 
They soon realize that ability to manage 
own finances, time, and energy can be 
achieved only by due regard to other 


personal and _ social life 


members of the family group. This na- 
turally extends to the point of assisting 
in planning for family expenditures and 
use of all resources. Likewise, the abili- 
ties in relation to nutrition, health, cloth- 
ing, and the house lead to assisting and, 
in some cases, actual assumption of re- 
sponsibility for the diet, clothing, health, 
and environment for the family. These 
in turn continuously contribute to an indi- 
vidual emotional maturity that leads 
young people to strive consciously to as- 
sist in the maintaining of desirable fam- 
ily relationships and in the guidance of 
younger brothers and sisters. 

Evidence of such progress in young 
people comes to us continuously from vo- 
cational school programs, through reports 
of home projects. Pupils assuming re- 
planning family 
times; for estimating the vegetable needs 


sponsibility for good 
for the family and then producing them 
in the garden plot; for the planning and 
carrying out improvements in equipment 
and furnishings of the home; for the 
provision of play space or for guidance 
of small brothers’ or sisters’ play activi- 
ties, all indicate an attitude of responsi- 
bility for and real interest in the fam- 
ily group. 

The thoughtful home-economics teach- 
er is not content to stop here for the 
interdependence of the home and com- 
munity makes it almost impossible to con- 
sider one to the exclusion of the other. 
The family recreation plan depends upon 
the facilities of the community and in 
turn, the community offerings are geared 
to a large extent to what the families of 
the community demand in the way of 
leisure-time activities. While the buying 
practices of most individuals and fam- 
ilies must be adjusted to what the local 
markets provide, the market facilities are 
dependent upon popular demand of the 
consumers, 

To the end that young people are led 
to understand their social-civic responsi- 
bilities, they will become reliable citi- 
zens and constructive forces to social wel- 
fare. It seems to me to be inescapably the 
responsibility of home economics to help 
youth to see themselves and family life 


in relation to the communities in which 
they live and to society as a whole. Not 
until the youth of today, the homemak- 
ers of tomorrow, understand the signi- 
ficance of community life and see the bar- 
riers to it as well as the assets can we 
expect them to work actively to bring 
about changes that are commonly recog- 
nized as desirable. They need to under- 
stand what their parents contribute and to 
recognize what factors have prevented or 
stimulated progress toward good living. 

Young people of high-school age prob- 
ably do not see their own need for build- 
ing a social philosophy. This means that 
home-economics teachers must share re- 
sponsibility for helping them to gain a 
point of view and a desire to work for 
such social essentials as distribution of 
income so that an adequate living will be 
possible for everyone; provision of a de- 
cent level of housing for all; health pro- 
tection; child welfare; consumer protec- 
tion; social-security measures; and flood 
control and conservation of the soil which 
are vital factors in family conservation. 
These of course need to be considered in 
various social studies, but with the op- 
portunity that home economics affords for 
stimulating practical application of such 
learnings to personal, home, and com- 
munity living, they should have a def- 
rite place in the progressive home- 
economics program. For- example, what 
is the social significance of the protective 
labels in wearing apparel? And what does 
the consumer cooperative movement mean 
to homes and to society? Does home 
economics not need to look pretty criti- 
cally at its objectives with a view to 
throwing more emphasis to family life 
and social implications? 

The kind of home economics implied 
through such a program can only be 
found where the teacher has a sound 
philosophy of education for home and 
family life, and a vision of what can be 
accomplished through it. She sees the 
democratic home essential to a demo- 
cratic society. She understands youth, 
their drives and dominating interests. She 
knows the homes and their particular 
needs in her school community. She rec- 
ognizes the homes as indispensable for 
certain learning experiences. She utilizes 
to the best advantage the various re- 
sources and agencies of the community. 
She recognizes pupils as active and dy- 
namic individuals. She guides them in 
setting up their own goals and in meas- 
uring their own progress. She recognizes 
that homemaking education is essential to 
boys as well as girls for best home life. 
She realizes the need for more adequate 
preparation of young men and women for 
marriage. She herself becomes a part ol 
the community, sharing in its activities, 
gaining the cooperation of parents in her 
educational program and providing lead- 
ership in various ways, 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Family Relationships in the Modern World 


N TALKING about family or social 
I relationships in this modern world 
of ours, I am assuming, with this group, 
that I do not need to make a plea for 
the importance of the subject. Most 
of us have long since accepted the 
idea that living successfully in homes 
today is more a matter of understand- 
ing the subtle implications of the re- 
lationships which exist between various 
members of the family than it is a matter 
of being highly skilled in the processes 
or techniques of housekeeping. We 
must recognize the fact that there is 
no single pattern for the American 
home. The family living in an apart- 
ment with every modern device or 
gadget obtainable and a restaurant be- 
low where they go for many meals is 
just as surely building a home as the 
family living in a small town in a home 
of their own in which the jobs to be 
done more nearly approximate our tra- 
ditional idea of homemaking in _ the 
United States. Mother still makes 
bread, the house is cleaned spring and 
fall, the old-fashioned way. In a city 
the size of Philadelphia we have both 
types of family represented and many 
other types varying from these ex- 
tremes all the way from A to Z. 

If then, our pattern for homemaking 
varies so greatly, how can we set up 
Standards for training for homemaking 
or for living together in homes? We 
must determine what factors are of 
major importance in building success- 
ful home life and what factors are com- 
mon to all types of homes. 

The qualities needed by all members 
of families, no matter what the physi- 
cal or material organization of the 
home may be, have to do with people, 
not things—how to work, play, in fact 
live with people with the minimum of 
soul-wearing friction and the maximum 
of constructive harmony. I say con- 
structive harmony because harmony can 
be achieved at the expense of person- 
ality. This refers to harmony which is 
Superficial, on the surface only, which 
'S accomplished by one individual ad- 
justing to the 
whether they are legitimate or 
This is not constructive 
harmony and should not be construed 
a such 


others, 
not. 


demands of 


wholesome or 


. + c - . c 
. Talk before Home Economics Section of the 
New Jersey Vocational Arts Association, March 


20, 1937, 
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By Helen C. Goodspeed* 


Division of Home Economics 
Board of Education 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Home economics leaders have not 
yet set up an adequate plan for the 
family and social rela- 
tionships the curriculum. It is 


taught as a separate subject often on 


introduction of 
into 


the senior high school level, less fre- 
quently on the junior high school level, 
and elemen- 
tary level. So far from being a subject 
which may or may taught in 
this or that school or on a given level, 
the approach or 
work on 


only occasionally on the 
not be 


constitute 
our 


it should 
main theme of 
level—not foods or clothing in the ele- 
mentary school but family life or family 
living; the same in junior and senior high 


every 


subdivided into the various 
family living: 
Consumer Buying, Child 


Food and Nutrition, ete. 


school, but 
phases of Management, 


Development, 


Training for living together in fami- 
lies implies the development of social 
attitudes and an understanding of peo- 
ple. This acquired in a 
course. It is a matter of slow growth 
and, of course, is much easier acquired 
Therefore, any effective 


cannot be 


early in life. 
program of training for family life must 
and kin- 


begin in the school 


dergarten and carry through the entire 


nursery 


school life of the individual. 
Progressive teachers in the nursery, 
kindergarten, and primary grades are 
thinking along these lines and we find 
all sorts of activity units 
family life situations. We 
able to fit into and extend this program 
the grades work 
There is a feeling on the part 
that certain 
teaching 
for the junior high 


based on 
should be 
into wherever our 
begins. 
of some people 
of “family life” 
saved, postponed 
school or the senior high school, that 


phases 
should be 


if you give it in the grades the pupils 
will be fed up with it. This philosophy 
is based on a complete failure to an- 
alyze the needs of the individual or the 
social conditions which we 
face in setting up a philosophy and a 
program of education. 


have to 


1. Individuals cannot learn attitudes 
which will affect their relationships in 
the same way that they learn history 


or French. It is a long growth process 


2: a relationships is not 


taught until the senior high school level 


family 
only a very small proportion will be ex- 
posed to it, and on the junior high school 
level, unless it is required in the seventh 
or eighth grades, many pupils will miss it 
entirely. 

It is startling to think that we 
here the most vital body of instruction- 


have 


al-developmental material contained in 
the entire curriculum of studies and it 


is pretty largely a matter of chance 
whether or not our boys and girls ever 
have it. 

To go back to the thought that the 
home economics teacher is afraid of 
repetition. 


making work beginning in the 


Some schools have lhome- 
Sth and 
6th grades. These pupils have family 
life problems just as surely as 


family life 


senior 


high school pupils have 


problems,—only on _ their wn level. 
They make contributions to the 
of the home, but on their 
of ability. They their financial 
problems and right should 
definite work with the development of 


and 


work 


rwn level 


have 


here begin 


wholesome attitudes toward money 


relative values. They share the living- 


room after dinner in the evening and 


help to complicate the listening to the 
| bath- 


radio problem. They share the 


room and should therefore share the 


responsibility for keeping it neat 
They have social relationships 


and 
clean. 


with the families in the neighborhood 


and are building day by day either 


prejudices or tolerance of ‘t races, 
other religions and even other political 
parties. There are certain jobs which 


they have to do, or should do at home, 


which help us to introduce activity into 
these courses in the grades. 

As we 
school level the problems of home and 
social life are different, complicated by 
the oncoming of puberty. Because their 


approach the junior high 


needs, interests, and outlook have 


changed the family life problems have 
changed, find grls 
home, but in different ways 


and we helping at 
In a study 
made by a home economics teacher in 
Philadelphia to determine what girls of 
junior high school age do to help at 
home it discovered in a 
naire sent to 800 that without exception 
they all “go to market.” Marketing 


then, marketing, a very 


was juestion- 


general real 


home problem with many related fam 


ily life problems, should be taken up 
(Continued en page 226) 
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Canned foods are a subject of study by this 

Paseo High School class. They are con- 

sidering the comparative cost of prepared 

and home cooked cereals; number of serv- 

ings, time required in preparation, variety in 
diet and significance of labels. 








fy nig 






















A boys cooking class at Manual Training School. 








(Below) The setting for an afternoon tea 

as prepared by students at Northeast High 

School, where they learn a few pointers of 

value when they will entertain in their own 
homes. 












































RETROSPECTIVE view of the 
A development of home economics in 
the public schools of Kansas City affirms 
the realization of the ever changing ap- 
proaches to the subject matter embodied 
in the development of the home. 

Forty years ago, when home economics 
was first introduced into this public 
school program, emphasis was placed on 
perfecting the skills in cooking and sew- 
ing. The leaders, ever alert as to progress 
being made, have adopted the broader 
outlook and have sought to use the train- 
ing in home economics to better enable 
boys and girls to meet their everyday 
problems, to build up in them ideals of 
fine home life, and to restore to them 
the traditions of family life, many of 
which have been shattered in the rapid 
changes in modern living. 

Present day opportunities for children 
to participate in home duties are limited 
but that does not lessen the desire for 
activity. As the home ceases to provide 
a means, the school has accepted the re- 
sponsibility and made it possible for chil- 
dren to learn many of the skills and 
practices formerly taught there. 

Nearly every elementary school in our 
public school system is equipped for the 
teaching of home economics. In the sixth 
and seventh grades two quarter-day peri- 
ods each week are assigned to this sub- 
ject. (Kansas City has a_ seven-year 
system. The seventh grade corresponds 
to the eighth year in other systems.) 

Girls of ten or twelve are rarely called 
upon to assume the major responsibilities 
of a home but may become valuable help- 
ers if given the opportunity. They like to 
feel that they are an important factor in 
the promotion of happiness of the family. 
This is brought about through the shar- 
ing of its responsibilities and pleasures. 
Since it usually becomes the duty of these 
girls to help care for the small children, 
provision has been made to assist them by 
inviting the school nurse into the home 
economics classes to teach the correct 
care of cuts, burns, stubbed toes and such 
common mishaps as befall small boys and 
girls. Classes visit the kindergarten to 


Home Economics in 


Kansas City Schools 
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By Anna E. Hussey 


Supervisor of Home Making 
Kansas City, Missouri 






learn the kinds of games and stories best 
adapted to young children. Many time 
the girls work with the kindergarten chi 
dren under the guidance of the teacher, 
thus gaining practical experience. 

In the foods classes suitable meals ani 
after-school lunches are discussed, pre 
pared and served. Ways of establishing 
good eating habits are noted and offer 
are the means of helping big sister it 
her own food practices. Thus the older 
sister may become a real help to her 
mother in caring for the younger mem- 
bers of the family. 

Class parties planned in co-operation 
with the room teacher provide an exct! 
lent means for developing poise and sa 
isfaction through being able to associat 
with friends and to participate in tit 
courtesies desirable in well regulated sv 
ciety. 

The preparation of simple wholesom: 
meals and the partaking of them hi 
demonstrated the principle, ‘We learn 10 
do by doing.” Pupils acquire correct tabl 
manners and good food habits by servitg 
and eating the foods they prepare. 

The same principle applies to teaching 
the fundamental stitches if they can 
applied on garments for which there 
felt a real need. Making the necessaty 
equipment for use in the foods laborato’ 
furnishes sufficient incentive. The co-0 
dination of head, hands, and feet in lear 
ing to use a sewing machine is much mot 
readily acquired and mastered when this 
skill is to be applied on an_ attract? 
bright-colored garment. 

Habits of neatness and order are 
veloped throughout the courses and # 
felt to be an aid toward orderly think 
ing. Not merely the selection and maki 
of garments and the preparation of {0 
but the power to interpret directions, © 
ecute and evaluate with a growing des 
of independence is our aim 

In 1930, an experiment known as ™ 
“Exchange Unit’* was started im ™ 
seventh grade. In this unit the girls 
in the industrial arts shop and the bi 

*A Boy and GM Exchange Unit, Ass b 


Hussey and . L. Pickens. Practical Hist 
Economics, April, 1934, 
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dents at Central High School. 


in the home economics department for a 
period of six lessons. The girls are 
taught some of the simplest of necessary 
household mechanics, such as mending an 
electric iron cord, putting a new washer 
on a leaky faucet, and turning window 
shades end for end. Some of the learn- 
ings for the boys are to prepare a simple 
breakfast, to give and receive introduc- 
tions, to partake of refreshments in an 
acceptable manner when attending a party, 
and to practice good table etiquette. Live 
situations are set up for these experiences. 
At first, this experiment was tried in 
three schools. Each lesson was carefully 
planned and closely supervised. Teachers, 
principals, and superintendents approved 
this unit, and now many schools are giv- 
ing the course. With the completion of 
the revision of the elementary home eco- 
nomics courses now in progress, this unit 
will be included as a definite part and 
given a special time allotment. 

Courses in the elementary schools and 
the first year of junior high school are 
required while those in second year jun- 
ior and in senior high schools are elective. 
To provide a means for sharing in com- 
munity interests as well as in the home, 
lothing classes each year make small 
children’s garments for the Needlework 
Guild. The material is furnished by that 
organization. Patterns for self-help gar- 
ments are used and the making of these 
little rompers, dresses and suits carries 
out some of the principles learned in the 
child care unit. In some of‘ the poorer 
districts, the making of such garments 
also Provides a means for pupils receiv- 
Ng credit who otherwise might not en- 
toll in the classes because of inability to 
‘trnish all the materials necessary for 
the course. 

The five junior high schools, one of 
“hich is for negroes, provide for two 
years in a wider field and on a higher 
evel of learning. The courses for these 
Schools offer additional experiences in 
thoice, Preparation, and serving of foods 
A like ondition exists in relation to 
“othing. The care, upkeep, selection and 
making of simple garments afford a cet 
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The construction of a wool dress depicted by stu- 


tain degree of independence in attacking 
similar problems even though a student 
should have no chance for advanced 


work. 


The senior high school curriculum of- 
fers three years in foods and three in 
clothing; one point credit being allowed 
for each year’s work. A student com- 
pleting either or part of each, has had 
opportunity for giving expression to crea- 
tive ability in a very substantial way. In 
both the junior and the senior high 
schools, great emphasis is laid upon the 
importance and the self-satisfaction to be 


derived from good personal grooming. 


‘The dining room adjoining the foods 
laboratory provides a home-like atmos- 
phere for the practice of hospitality. 
This room likewise affords an advan- 
tageous place for the application of prin- 
ciples of related art in furnishings and 
arrangement. These are applied in each 
clothing room through the art apprecia- 
tion center or “beauty spot” which 1s 
changed from time to time by committees 


of pupils. 


Through the selection of materials for 
clothing and discussions of household 


fabrics, students become acquainted with 
the most widely used textiles in the pres- 
ent day markets. To gain an appreciation 
for the finer textiles which exhibit rare 
skill in color combinations, design, 
weaves, and embroideries, teachers and 
students bring to the school for study 
such articles as they possess. Later, these 
are placed in the corridor display-cases 
so that all students may see and enjoy 
them. 

We have the nucleus of a permanent 
exhibit and a small sum available for 
the purchase of additional pieces. This col- 
lection is to be scheduled among the 
schools for study and pleasure, and with 
the idea of encouraging interest in as- 
sembling local exhibits. We hope too, 
that it will foster an appreciation for 
similar possessions in their Own homes 

Exhibits of dolls dressed in native and 
period costumes aid in understanding the 


(Continued on page 221) 


These older girls contribute their services 

toward making dresses from material sup- 

plied by the Needlework Guild. This shows 

a discussion of patterns, becomingness to 

different types of little girls, and the effect 
of good workmanship. 

























The art of correct bedmaking is studied at 
Central Junior High. Below is a group at 
Northeast Junior High with their small 
brothers and sisters. Garments are made, 
and the selection of the right type of play- 
things and of comfortable furniture studied. 



































Problems For Consumer Buying Classes 


4—Good Advertising and Bad 


By Rosamond C. Cook 


University of Cincinnati 


INCE advertising is an important 
S influence in .our education, let us 
ask, “What is good advertising?” From 
the business man’s viewpoint, a good ad- 
vertisement is one that will sell the prod- 
uct or services which it is advertising. 
However, that is not the entire answer 
for there is the consumer’s side to be 
considered. If we are dissatisfied with 
our purchase, where is the fault and 
who is to blame? Business men realize 
that continued sales depend upon sat- 
isfied customers, moreover they realize 
that honesty and dependability are com- 
monly accepted standards of moral con- 
duct and are therefore a part of all busi- 
ness transactions. They know that dis- 
honest methods destroy confidence, not 
only in relation to the value of one pur- 
chase and one product, but they cast sus- 
picion on all advertising and all busi- 
ness. Careful preparation of the material 
to be certain that it is accurate and not 
misleading is one of the first require- 
ments of good advertising. In order to 
insure a common background of under- 
standing on this particular point business 
men have themselves set up a code of 
ethics and have pointed out to the ad- 
vertiser and consumer certain practices 
which they condemn as unethical. In or- 
der to protect ourselves and to aid busi- 
ness in stamping out bad practices, let us 
find out what these are and the rea- 
sons why they are considered harmful and 
unethical. 

1. Exaggeration: Exaggerated claims 
generally consist of superlatives and 
range all the way from a mild form of 
bragging to plain lying. Dr. Starch of 
Harvard lists some of these adjectives 
as “purest”, “best”, “most economical”, 
“finest”, “the most admired”, “the most 
perfect”. Just now as I am writing this, 
I picked up a magazine and found “the 
largest dealer in the world”, “makes to- 
day’s biggest news”, the “greatest watch 
These statements cer- 
tainly come under the head of exagger- 
ation and should not have been used. 
Probably the magazine itself should have 
assumed some responsibility and refused 
such patently untruthful advertising. We 
will find these advertisements easy to 


202 


value in history”. 


recognize but since so many of us love 
bargains it requires watchfulness to pre- 
vent being impressed. 

2. Pseudo-scientific 
tific discoveries have increased in num- 
ber and importance during the past quar- 
For this reason and 


statement: Scien- 


ter of a century. 
many others, the public is interested and 
greatly impressed by any advertisement 


00 AS 
DOCTORS 00 


For 


CONSTIPATION 


This is what over 50,000 doctors 
have used and recommended 


RELIEF IN 1 HOUR! 


When you need a lixa- 
tive, play SAFE and tol- 
low the method thou- 
sands of doctors use and 
recommend, Por doc- 
tors, ofall people, know 

what is best for constu-. 
pation. Just listen to 
what they say about 


Dr. LR. EL of Ohio 


An example of pseudo-scientific 


that presents claims based on scientific in- 
formation. Therefore it is easy to see 
the temptation of the advertiser to refer 
to some quality in a product that would 
seem to offer a basis for the use of scien- 
tific facts and to play these up as actuali- 
ties. An example of this type of mis- 
leading and untruthful claim was found 
in the advertising of 1ne Vitamin C con- 
tent in a certain variety of Japan tea a 
little while ago. It is especially difficult 
for the consumer to recognize the error 
in such statements, first, because it is im- 
possible for us to be thoroughly informed 
and up-to-date and we are easily im- 
pressed with the printed word. Second, 


NOV READY 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
FINEST 
SMARTEST 
NEWEST 
1937 
LINE‘OF 
MENS 

Cl COTHES 


LOXGRY at 
bo more cost 


An example of the superlative in 
advertising. 


there may be just enough truth to blind 
us from seeing that the application and 
the inferences made are entirely wrong. 

3. The use of misleading names or 
terms: In almost every type of product 
on the market, we find the use of mis- 
leading names or terms a common prac- 
tice. In the textile field the term satin 
is used to designate a certain type of 
weave. It is also the name given to silk 
material woven with a satin weave, thus 
this material is the only one that can 
properly be called satin. However, we 
find the word “satin” being used in con- 
nection with rayon to give an erroneous 
impression, of quality, “baronette satin” 
being one such name. A.B.C. “si/k” is a 


Regular 69c 
Pure-Dye, Guaranteed Washable 


Print Crepes 
» Ae yard 


“‘Pure-dye” relates to silk. This material 
was found to be rayon. 
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Bad advertising at left. 
only to 2 and 3 room furniture. 


material composed of a cotton warp with 
Boys will be espe- 
“suede” 
which refers to leather finished with the 


silk filling. 
interested in 


spun 
cially the word 
flesh side of the hide on the out- 
side. However, this name is also 
used for a cloth finished to imitate 
leather suede and made into boys’ 
coats. Another material called 
suede is made by blowing fine 
fibers on a gummed material; this 
is used extensively for pocketbooks, 
belts and many other articles or- 
dinarily made from leather. Rare 
and expensive furs are imitated 
with cheaper pelts and given a 
trade name to suggest the fur that 
has been imitated. “Hudson seal” 
is the name given to plucked and 
dyed muskrat; “Laskin”, “Bal- 
tic’ or “Hudson” seal for dyed 
rabbit. “Parisian Ivory” is a name 
given to some celluloid goods. 
Cashmere and ~- merino 
qualities of wool fiber but are er- 
part cotton 


refer to 
roneously applied to 
materials. 

4. Misleading labels: The use of 
a misleading label is another bad 
practice similar in nature to the 
misleading 3roadcloth, 
made in England” “Eng- 
some- 


name. 
becomes 
which is 
thing else again. In a study made 
at the University of Cincinnati, in 
cooperation with the Better Busi- 
it was found that silk 
being labeled ‘100% 
instead of the “100% 
Silk”, the label officially 
the Federal Trade 
Commission. When these goods 
tested, they were found to 
contain from 35% to 57% weight- 
ing. A consumer showed 
that 95% of reading the 
labels did not the sig- 
nificance of the word dye. Harris 
Tweed may be a hand-woven fine 
all-wool material, made by a group 
of Scotch Harris 
Tweed may be a coarse, cheap wool 
Material machine made in England 
to imitate the distinctive hand- 
made Scotch goods. Hose labeled 
“silk and rayon” were found to be 
knitte, from yarn composed of 
One filament of silk and forty-five 


lish Broadcloth” 


ness Bureau, 
slips were 
Pure Silk” 
Pure Dye 
approved by 


were 
survey 


those 
recognise 


peasants, or 
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Save ‘‘on all purchases’’ 
Corrected form at right. 


types of 


referred 


are honestly 
used and write a courteous expression of 
gratitude; 


of rayon. In furniture, cheap J; 
woods are stained to imitate 
walnut and 
mislabeled to indicate the 
expensive wood, such 
Walnut and 
for the 


mahogany or 


more 
as Oriental 
Philippine Mahogany, 
real wood. 
Testimonial letters: The 
use of the testimonial letter 
is an especially objectionable 
form of the misleading in 
advertising. are two 
one from persons who 
with the product 


There 
letters, 
pleased 


the second type is one for 








SALE of 


GENUINE 


F Regnum 


» Meter Miser 


Protection Plan 


Were 1614.50 
= 192 50 
Dols Se ws 


3 years (o pay 


Sale of Genuine PRET 


Frigidaires 





Advertising of electrical equipment at reduced terms 
should carry the model number and the year issued. 


Omitted at left. 


Corrected form at right after the Bet- 


ter Business Bureau called attention to the omission. 
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‘Good advertising. 


2. Te prt nth 


Adults Education Councit 


We bape on ail Goommmnere sapipent the work of 


Come Early 


Sale. Begins 
January 4that 9a. m. 


Alms & Doepke are the first in Cincinnati to announce « testing service on 
merchandise of staple standard qualities in such lines 0s sheets, pillow cases, 
sheeting, towels, muslins and other cotton goods. 


radio rey ofa ua oe Serene oe een 
dive as couhl be abtamed. 


Company 
Shen cheer tne 


manulactgred im sheet, towels, ete. fh is out plan to idea 


opel arpa aif apr ambepryy erst etaen detaided information regarding the 
quality and construction of the article. 

Doephe cooperate with 
* with the objects of this organization. which are: 


th the Conmentens Canciones of Greater Cincinnati in keeping 


1. i Laie 
‘falty planned and SEN oRyoee 


the merchants in thution problems and 
methods oe ‘aentiying em quality differences in 


3. To coordinate and and conperate in the work of like mature now 


being done by other groups. 


bn following se wemege oaaes the ee ceeeliee work that cs bern accomplished by the 


Norwood Federation of Women's Clubs 

Verweod Woman's Chub 

Upton Study Clab 

Triangle Chub 

B catern Hilts Federation of Women's (tubs 

Women's dusitiery Hyde Park Community 
Methodia Charch 


Woman's City Club 

Womans Cleb of | miversity 0) Cimernmate 

Women's Department of Federation af 
Churehes 
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This store gives the consumer facts. 
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“They're a light smoke, kind to the throat” 


This testimonial is expressed so that it ap- 
pears to speak for others as well as the 


writer. 


which the manufacturer has paid a 
fat round sum of money to secure 
the of the 
and position. There is reliable evi- 
dence that the second type of letter 
not written by 


prestige writer’s name 


is frequently even 
the person whose name is used, but 
is prepared by the advertiser of 
the and the 
name We may rightly ques- 


product endorser’s 
added. 


tion whether the 
used the product, 


endorser has ever 


and certainly we 
wondering if it 


are justified in 


would be possible for one person 


to use all of the articles endorsed 


over his or her name. Some time 
ago a trade magazine reported that 
movie 
appearing in the 
than twenty- 
This 
another 


the endorsement of one 


actress was then 


advertising of more 


two different products. may 


account for the article of 


writer in one of the movie maga- 
zines who said it was the practice 
of some companies to include in 
the star’s contract a clause stating 
which would receive the in- 
come derived from testimonials, the 
any in- 


believe, in 


one 
star or the company. Can 
telligent 
cases of this kind, that the products 
Even 
where the tes- 


person really 


named have ever been used? 
in the possible case 
timonial is believed to be honest is 
there not reason to doubt the abil- 
ity of the writer to make reliable 
tests and accurate reports? 

testimonials 


Again, connected 


with medicines 


larly 


patent are particu- 
bad 


approve 


since the products they 


are so often useless, or 


We 


individual makes 


worse. must remember, too, 


that the 
diagnosis and may 


his own 
never have had 


the disease of which he believes 


himself have been cured. There 


are also many authentic reports of 


where the writers of the tes- 
had died of the 


they 


cases 


timonials disease 


from which claimed to have 


been cured 
It is well for us to remember that 


page 
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FROM BASEMENT STORE ROOM 
To SCHOOL INFIRMARY 


NONVERTING a= small, poorly 
C lighted, unattractive basement 
storeroom into a useful and attractive 
school infirmary has been a project of 
vital interest to members of Home 
Economics classes in Augusta High 
School. The entire school, and even 
the community as a whole, has shared 
our interest and enthusiasm, and have 
cooperated with us in carrying out our 
project. 

Adjoining our 
room was a small unfinished storeroom. 


Home Economics 


“ 


The term “storeroom” in this case 
really means a room where everyone 
stored material which was a_ little 
out of date but too good to be thrown 
away. This method of storing had evi- 
dently been going on for several years 
if one judged time by the variety and 
quantity of things stored there. Old books 
and pamphlets, cans, jars, old ma- 
cast-off furniture 


stuffed carelessly into the room. 


chines, and were 
itself was inadequately 
finished and poorly lighted. The crude 
ceiling exposed unpainted rafters; the 


The room 


ugly under surface of a stairway di- 
rectly above one side of the room was 
visible; there was only one window 
and one drop light in the center of the 
room. Monotonous gray walls, a bare 
concrete floor, and an incredible sup- 
ply of dust and cobwebs augmented the 
hopeless air of the place. 

In striking contrast to the dark, ugly, 
catch-all which we had at the beginning 
of school, we now have a room which 
appears to be spacious and well lighted. 
We have not attempted to reproduce a 
typical, all-white hospital room. Rather 
we have tried to convert the room into 
a place that is quiet and restful and yet 
cheerful with color. 

The ceiling and walls of deep cream, 
and the floor of light tan reflect much 
needed light, and give the room an ap- 
pearance of warmth and cheerfulness 
The ugly underside of the stairway 
has been camouflaged with sheet rock, 
and forms one wall of the room and a 
small entrance hall. Inviting one into 
the hall is a glowing lamp on a little 
table at the end of a cushioned wicker 
divan. 

Two brown enameled cots are cov- 
ered, when not in use, by quaint look- 
ing print spreads, finished at the sides 
with deep flounces banded at the top 
with brown. The background of the 
spreads is brown, with a floral design 


of blue-green, yellow, and red-orange 


as predominating colors. Drapes are 
of the print material as_ the 
spreads, and glass curtains are of cream 
net. A well equipped medicine chest 
and linen closet, a desk and chair to 
match, a comfortable wicker rocker, a 


Same 


straight chair and a dressing table com- 
plete the furnishings. A small crochet- 
ed rug, a few pictures, a cedar lamp 
which was made by the Vocational 
Agriculture boys, a hanging basket with 
ivy, and a potted plant, add a touch 
of home-like coziness to the room. 

The idea of an infirmary grew from 
suggestions of girls in a second year 
class last year that the room needed to 
be cleaned and used. Because of lack 
of finances nothing was done. The 
same suggestions, made in class again 
this year, met with instant approval 
and enthusiasm. Our first plan was to 
use the space as a club room, since 
many of the girls in our classes come 
to school by bus, and are obliged to 
remain at school all day with no place 
to rest. Someone suggested that it 
would be selfish not to share the room 
with girls in high school who did not 
take Home Economics, and the others 
agreed. When someone made the sug- 
gestion that a hospital rocm would 
serve a still larger group of students, 
we began a revision of plans for mak- 
ing a club room, and thought instead 
to make an infirmary. 

Having decided to attempt the proj- 
ect, we looked around for possible 
means of financial aid. We first pre- 
sented our idea to the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association, The mothers, many of 
whom had children who came _ to 
school by bus, received the plan en- 
thusiastically and offered to contribute 
both money and supplies for the linen 
chest. A P.T.A. committee was ap- 
pointed to collect the supplies and ar- 
range a benefit entertainment. 

With the assurance of at least limit- 
ed financial aid, we set to work making 
the room ready. We discarded part of 
the material, found storage places for 
part of it elsewhere, and cleaned the 
room thoroughly. In the meantime, 
oné of our leading physicians heard of 
the project, came to school to see the 
room and offered his help. In a few 
days, he had acquired through donation, 
all the lumber, paint and electrical sup- 
plies necessary. 

Several departments in school helped 
us to make our project a success. As 
soon as materials were available, boys 


By Hazel King Clibourn 


Augusta, Arkansas 


in the Vocational Agriculture classes 
wired the room, finished the ceiling, 
walled in the stairway and applied sev- 
eral coats of ivory paint to the walls 
and ceiling. Girls in the Home Eco- 
nomics department were given an op- 
portunity to learn the technique of 
painting by giving the floor a coat of 
floor enamel. 

The school newspaper, through a 
series of articles, had been closely fol- 
lowing our progress, and_ interest 
seemed to be riding high. When the 
P.T.A. offered to sponsor a “silver tea” 
to raise money for us, we felt that the 
opportunity for which we had _ been 
wishing had arrived. Here was our 
chance to show our department and 
the results of its operation, to patrons 
as well as to people who had no chil- 
dren in school. Home Economics girls 
were placed in charge of the planning, 
preparation and serving of refresh- 
ments, as well as the program. 

We attempted to make our program 
entertaining and instructive. In_ the 
first number at the tea, our Kitchen 
Cabinet Orchestra, composed of first 
year girls, displayed yellow cotton 
smocks made in class. Second year 
girls modeled tailored dresses 
made as a class project, while one girl 
explained the effect on the figure of 
line and color. One of our second year 
girls made a talk on “The Modern 
Homemaking Course.” Her — remarks 
were received with surprise and enthu- 
siasm by our guests, particularly by 
two physicians who were present. After 
the program, guests were conducted 
through the department and into the 
partly completed room, where they 
seemed well pleased with the transfor- 
mation. 

The girl who had made so clear the 
variety of skills toward which Home 
Economics aims, had so impressed het 
audience that she was asked to repeat 
her talk at Rotary Club. Afterwards, 
members of the club asked to sce the 


wool 


room and gave evidence of their ap- 
proval by making generous contribu- 
tions to the fund. 

Our project has not only brought 
townspeople and students into closer 
contact, but has also furnished mate- 
rial for classroom discussion and lab- 
oratory work. The problem of color 

(Continued on page 228) 
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FASHIONS FOR A HAPPY VACATION 
A Simple Summer Wardrobe for the High School Girl 


Summer fashions are always exciting and here you 
see not only the cream of the crop, but also the basis 
for a smart hot weather wardrobe. This is the time 
of year when pastels come into their own. White is 
summer’s favorite; while yellow, which was so smart 
with navy and black all spring, grows in importance, 
with pink a close second. 

The jigger jacket, shown at top, came into fashion 
at the psychological moment, as we were all getting 
a little tired of that old stand-by—the full length white 
resort coat. Of course, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t make this new little boxy jacket in white, 
either in light weight wool, in cotton, linen or one of 
the heavier rayons. But if you want to be different, 
make it up in yellow to wear over all your white sports 
things, and use it over a black or navy skirt. 


Summer Sports 

No matter where you’re spending the summer you'll 
make good use of one or both of the sports costumes 
shown below. To the right is a one-piece culotte, cut 
with a flare, and worn very short. The buttoned front 
means you can step in and out of it with ease, and 
you'll find it the most comfortable of costumes for 
hiking, tennis, golf, or bicycling. The nice thing about 
these one-piece affairs—there’s no parting at the waist 
line. Smart in a polka dot print or one of the new 
non-crush spun rayons—these fabrics with a non-crush 
finish are going to save all of our lives during the 
hot summer weather. No slaving over hot ironing 
boards to keep clothes fresh looking. This pattern 
will make up just as smartly in jersey, if you’re going 
to be in a cool climate. 

In the sun-back shorts outfit shown next, polka dots 
are again emphasized. Here the print is used for the 
halter top. The pattern includes a dress with band 
trimming of polka dots. Sorry we didn’t have space 
to sketch it too. It’s a casual sort of dress, made in 
coat-style, held together with just the belt, though 
the skirt can button from waist to knee, if you like. 
After all one can’t go around in pants and halter all 
the time, so we thought this coat-dress would solve that 
problem, besides giving you two costumes in one. Plain 
and printed linen, pique, or spun rayon would be very 
smart. 

Sewing, and the teaching of that art, is so much 
easier these days because of the modern printed pat- 
tern which has instructions on each piece; the double 
printed cutting line which insures an accurate seam line; 
and notches numbered in consecutive order so that even 
a beginner can assemble a garment in no time. 


Again the Jigger 

Here is the newest of summer suits—slim, straight 
skirt, and short, back-flared jigger jacket. Nice for spec- 
tator sports, or for wear in town, made in linen, pique, 
or lightweight tweed. 
Last, but not least, come the romantic evening fash- 
tons. At the upper right is a sheer, stiffened lace. Net 
would be most appealing, and flowered organdy, very 
Picturesque. The full skirt shirred on at the hip-line, 
only serves to accent your slim waist, and be sure to 
wear the slimmest of slips underneath. 
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HILDREN were the cause of archi- 
C tecture. Nature-man could get along 
with rude makeshifts; but the 
helpless child in its infancy was no fit 
companior Gradually 
‘ame evident that the nomadic style 


fairly well 


for his hardy life. 
it bec 
of living did not adapt itself to all, so 
the women left in 
other places of partial safely, 
Thus 


and children were 
caves and 
the men returning after the hunt. 
was a home devised to protect the child 
against the heat and cold and the animals 
that came to prey. 

Man always had the example of nature 
to follow. He 
their hunger with certain kinds of food; 
he did He saw that they lived 
in dens caves or burrows or nests, ac- 
cording to their kind. Again he took the 
hint. 


known 


saw that animals satisfied 


hkewise. 


Just as today we work from the 


ingenious primitive. His basis 
always 
With 


uld make new com- 


for experiment was 


the material at hand. 


that he 


binations 


food was the 


of his being. To 


Po obtain 
first 
obtain shelter came to be the 
thing— 


urge 


next most insistent 
the second great law of na- 
ture. These two make up 
the great desire of self-pre- 
will to 
derived the 


of not 


servation, the live. 


From this are 
progressive — steps 
merely living but of dwelling 
in comfort, 
and the 


civilization 


peace, security, 
other attributes of 
Whether we find 
a palm-shaded hut in the 
languorous tropics with the 
inmates sitting on a bamboo 
mat, or an igloo in the Arctic 
with the family sitting on an 


ice cake, it is there because 
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to the unknown, even so did the 


In Esquimo - land 
the igloo, made of 
snow, serves as a 
model of Arctic 
comfort. 


(Photographs fron 
N. Y. Public Library) 


someone wanted a home. But at one 
time home was not one of man’s ideals. 
The primitive roamed the earth along 
with the animals, each seeking merely 
enough to eat and protection as it might 
be obtainable. Largely man lived alone 
because everyone was a potential enemy 
—a rival seeking for the same treasure. 

3ut when the fear 
became too depressing, man again applied 
his wits. Some prehistoric modern an- 
for the first time the idea of 
What a tremendous step 
was when there came the 
that a or more could 
live in one place together, more easily, 
safely, and comfortably than each alone! 
The result of this exceeded all expecta- 


constant sense of 


nounced 
cooperation ! 
forward it 


realization dozen 


tion. Certain men, it was found, had spe- 
cial gifts which could be enjoyed by the 


group. One was clever with tools and 


A Transylvanian peasant farm home of the type prevalent when 


land was held in large estates. 


By Estelle H. Ries 


New York City: 


weapons. Another was keen of eye, an- 
other good at skinning. So groups or 
tribes formed, the members agreeing to 
help one another against their natural 
In those ancient days before 
“political influence” was brought to 
bear, the most able man became the lead- 
er. Instead of moving from place to place, 
greater comfort came with selecting a 
spot and staying there. A _ good 
spot was one that was fairly safe from 
attack, protected from storms, handy to 
water, and close to good ground, the fer- 
tility of which men were beginning to 


enemies. 


good 


use. 

Home, since those early ages, has been, 
according to the time and the place, the 
tents of Arabia, the huts of the jungle, 
the peasant homes and chateaux of 
France, the shacks and villas of Italy, the 
hovels and palaces of Russia, the humble 
dwellings and great castles of England, 
and greatest of all, to us, the American 
home which represents an average har- 
mony, luxury, comfort, and convenience 
superior to any that has gone before. 
But long the road and steep the climb 
to that achievement. 

In the mountainous and rocky regions 
of the north, caves were popular shelters. 
A hillside opening might be enlarged and 
strengthened if not actually created by 

man. The prehistoric cave 
used uo flowers to make it- 
self conspicuous. It preferred 
low visibility. The entrance 
faced west when possible to 
avoid the biting east winds. 
The roof was pitched high 
to permit the smoke to clear 
above the eye level. The sides 
were very low, and_ goats, 
sheep and pigs could climb to 
the roof and graze over it 
for it was covered with sod 
so that grass went on grow- 
ing. The lines of the whole 
building 
that it was fairly well cam- 


were irregular $0 
ouflaged against all comers. 
From the mouth of the cave 
came light, wind, rain, air, 
sun, and all of good and evil. 
It must have been damp, 
dark, smoky, drafty, and gen 
erally unpleasant. But it was 


probably not the discomfort 
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that led to a change. In those days one 
was not finicky with too much luxury. 
Doubtless the scarcity of caves made 
mother-wit get busy again, for the people, 
as they exhausted the growth and supplies 
of their hillsides would have to move on 
to open country where caves were lacking, 
so some other expedient had to be found. 
Artificial caves were made by digging 
them underground. Then some less con- 
servative pioneer, in a time of peace, tried 
a cave above ground, and this was the 
right ancestor to our modern architec- 
ture. Mounds and pyramids came next 
—both burial places primarily for the 
exalted leaders. 

The pyramid grew into a form of com- 
plicated interior design, but the cave and 
the mound developed more simply into a 
dwelling for the common man. The next 
step was the Hall, which like its prede- 
cessors was one great room, lacking par- 
titions into smaller rooms or stories. The 
entrance to the Hall was more like a win- 
dow than a door. The top was brought so 
far down that one had to stoop low to 
enter, and the threshold was so 
that the one coming had really to 
climb in. This was a measure of pro- 
tection to the inmates, for if you were 
an enemy, you could be readily over- 
powered while trying 
awkwardly to make an 
entrance. At this period 
still so 


high 


comfort was 
embryonic as to be al- 
most non-existent. Cold 
winds howling through 
the many open cracks; 
fire that roasted the face 
and let the chills creep 
up the back; and 
smoke to sting the cyes 
bathing 
facilities; hard benches; 
dim, flickering, smelly 
candles—the love of life 
had to be strong to en- 


soot 


and nose . no 


Climate made it 
hard for 
and their ways of ad- 
justing to it 


dure it. 
these people, 
were slow 
and weary. But adjust 


they did, for climate is 
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Russian homes _ in 
small villages were 
of this type, made 
of wood chinked 
with mud or clay. 
Steep roofs allow 
for sliding snow. 


factor. In land, at 
every time, things are done at the behest 
of climate and its results that are prac- 
tically inescapable. 

Climate, for one thing, dictates the ma- 
Eskimo-land the 
igloo, which is a mound-house of snow, 
puzzler may recall, 


an insistent every 


terials of building. In 
as the crossword 
serves as a model of Arctic comfort. It 
acts as a home for two or three weeks 
and then a new one is built. Because it is 
new, it is clean and sanitary. It is warm 
and comfortable because long experience 
has taught what proportions and_thick- 
nesses of snow to use that will stand up 
One 


candle gives as much illumination as three 


safely and keep the weather out. 


electric lights, due to the intense white- 
ness of the snow. Here is a satisfactory 
But 


would even the finest igloo serve down in 


adaptation to climate. how long 


Ecuador? In forest lands such as Switz- 
and 
wood, and timbered houses are common 
Stone and marble floors and walls which 
are agreeably cool in Egypt and Italy are 
unwelcomely chilly in the north unless 
plenty of thick rugs and bright hangings 
On the other 
hand, overhanging roofs, tinv, deen win- 
thick that 


erland Germany, the chalet is of 


can be had to compensate. 


dows and walls protect an 


Present day American homes represent an average of harmony, luxury, 
comfort and convenience superior to any that has gone before. 


Egyptian house from the fierce glare of 
the African sun would give dampness and 
gloom in a place like London which has 
a limited pale yellow sun at best, and a 
surfeit of heavy fogs as a rule. 

The results of climate are noticeable in 
the roofs of building. Contrast for in- 
stance the many dormered roofs of Al- 
sace, designed to shed heavy snows, with 
the flat 


where there is only the sun to 


roofs of houses in the tropics 
contend 
with, and which the people use as roof 
gardens after sundown to get a breath 
We do not find a chalet of the 


Swiss type on the plains, nor a granite 


of air. 


house near the marble quarries of Car- 
rara. 

Climate is not the only dictator in build- 
ing. The mediaeval tower which was a 
most important part of the castle of the 
Middle Ages, shows how buildings adapt 
themselves to necessities of circumstances 
feudal age 


and conditions. This was the 


when knighthood formed the aristocracy 
and deigned to do nothing but fight. Ev- 
The 
fortifications, and 


make 


walls of the 


erything was planned for defense 
were glorified 
taken to 
The 


often ten or fif- 


castles 
measure was their 
difficult. 
castle 


every 
conquest 
mediaeval were 
teen feet thick, with turrets and_ battle 
ments and lofty towers pierced by small 
Around the castle there was a 
This was filled with 


windows. 
deep ditch or moat. 
water and spanned by a bridge that could 
te removed by pulleys in time of attack. 
Whenever this drawbridge was raised, the 
portcullis, a heavy grating ot wood, was 
across the gateway, barring the 
entrance. Vulnerable 
dows would be small and few, and there 


lowered 


doors and win- 


would be rounded corners which pre 
sented fewer points of attack than square 
ones. The top of the towers projected, 
having a gallery pierced with holes in its 
could be dropped 
or hot oil or ar- 
below. All 


castle would 


hilly 


floor, through which 


stones or melted lead 


rows upon the enemy roads 


leading toa 


be made artificially 


if they were not natural- 


for incoming en- 


lv so, 
emies were it in ad- 


ditional disadvantage 


struggling up a hill. The 
actual living juarters 


faced the urt- 


vard as this spot was 


most protected 
All this changed upon 
invention gun- 
powder which wrought 
a revolution not only in 
warfare but in architec- 


ture, in the whole idea 


of shelter, and in medi- 


aeval civilization For 


after this event, and the 


manufacture of cannon 
cen- 


>> )) 
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Ethel M. Kranick 


“HE famous “depression” left the 
‘| Bandon school system in a position 
where economy in every department was 
a matter of necessity if schools were to 
be kept going with any degree of ef- 
ficiency. When school opened this year 
(1936) the Home Economics department 
had been improved to the extent of a 
new coat of paint on the tables and 
cabinets and a coat of kalsomine on the 
walls. The floor had been painted sev- 
eral years before and this had worn off, 
but the school board felt that they could 
afford no more improvement. The gen- 
eral equipment was in poor condition, in 
fact, there was only enough desk equip- 
ment for eight girls. The sum of ten 
dollars was spent to buy new and much 


needed general equipment 

When school opened up on September 
8th, there were 17 girls in one class 
and 15 in another—and desk equipment 
for only eight. There was nothing to 
be done about it; we had a problem 
of meeting a situation and making the 
Life is much like that. We 
must adjust ourselves; life will not adjust 
itself to us. The first unit of the work 


best Of i, 


in each class was to be food preparation. 
The girls brought aprons from home, 
but it was decided that the tea towels 
should be the property of the school, so 


each girl was asked to bring one or two 
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“Sweet Are The Uses of Adversity” 


How Home Economics at Bandon, Oregon, Met an Emergency 











flour sacks, unwashed and unbleached. 
Most of the mothers use flour sacks for 
tea towels, so why shouldn’t the girls 
know how to bleach and hem towels? The 
sacks were soaked in kerosene and strong 
soap powder and boiled. They were 
then dryed and hemmed. A _ few suc- 
cessive washings made them snowy white 
and we were all quite proud of them. 

The first-year people used a textbook, 
“Everyday Foods” by Harris and Lacey, 
and began the study of meal preparation. 
In order to secure materials to cook, 
the girls planned a breakfast and cooked 
and served it to part of the class, who. 
paid actual cost of the materials used 
and ate the breakfast as their noon lunch. 
It was an interesting game, for we 
learned suitable conduct at the table and 
discussed suitable subjects to talk about 
at meal time. We learned that cheer- 
fulness aided digestion and that girls 
could study better after a well-balanced 
breakfast. All subsequent meals were 
planned, cooked, and paid for by either 
teacher or student groups where the 
meal could be utilized for a definite pur- 
pose. 

The second-year group began with 
the study of canning and food preserva- 
tion. We obtained materials with which 
to work by canvassing the mothers, the 
faculty, and others with the offer to 
can anything offered on shares, the de- 
partment to get 20% of the product. It 
was not long before we were the proud 
possessor of a cupboard full of peaches, 
tomatoes, pickles, jelly, etc., all of which 
we planned to use in later projects. The 
girls were now learning that adverse 
conditions did not present insurmount- 
able barriers to achievement but only of- 
fered a challenge to their ingenuity. It 
became a real live game to find ways 
to carry out the course of study, and the 
classes entered into the idea with enthu- 
siasm.~ When we did not have suitable 
jars for canning tomatoes, we found 
that certain lids would also seal coffee 
jars, so coffee jars were carefully steril- 
ized and used. They were also used for 
pickles, and various odds and ends were 
found suitable for jams and jelly. 

Just 18 days after the school had 
started came that awful night when it 
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Bandon, Oregon 


seemed that the very demons of hell had 
been turned loose to destroy the homes 
and even the people themselves. What 
a night of terror and foreboding as the 
people rushed from their homes carrying 
with them only such wordly possessions 
as could be carried or thrown into an 
automobile. Words cannot picture the 
exodus of a whole people before an all- 
consuming forest fire. Morning brought 
a twilight of smoke. Fifteen hundred 
persons had taken refuge on the ocean 
beach, on boats, and in nearby towns. 
Bandon was no more! 

The “Angel of Mercy” in the form of 
the American Red Cross was on the 
scene within 24 hours, distributing food 
and clothing to tired and hungry men, 
women and children. Tent homes were 
rapidly raised and the process of rehabili- 
tation was under way. Within ten days 
the school was reopened in the High 
School Building which in some mirac- 
ulous way, had, along with very few 





The dress on the right was made from an 
old dress received after the fire 















other structures, es- 
caped_ destruction. 
The gymnasium was 
partitioned off for 
the elementary school. 
Back from the tent 
city, from hastily 
erected shacks, and 
from over - crowded 
rural homes came our 
school population, 
87% of the original 
enrollment. 

What a change in 
the homes of the 
girls! The following 
quotation pictures 
what the girls actual- 
ly experienced: “Be- 
fore the fire I lived 
in an eight- room 
house with hot and 
cold water and a 
bath. The house also 
had closets and cup- 
boards. Now I live 
in a PWA _ house 
without bath, sink, or water. It doesn’t 
have any closets or built-in cupboards. 
Before the fire I had a private room with 
dresser, closets, and cedar chest. Now 


my bedroom is a dining room and living 
room combined—and bare floors in place 
of rugs.” ’ 

It was quite apparent that the school 
had an added responsibility to the com- 


munity, especially in the homemaking 
courses where girls were to be trained 
to make adjustments to an entirely new 
set of conditions. The class was once 
asked to write papers on the subject: 
“How Has My Home Economics Work 
Helped Me.” The following statement 
from one of the papers shows that the 
girls were already making their adjust- 
ments: “As the Home Economics De- 
partment is low on funds for cooking 
utensils, it has taught the girls to cook 
without many things and to substitute in 
cooking. It is a great help in life when 
you may be down and out and need to 
know how to use what you have and 
still have an agreeable family and every 
one satisfied. 

Disaster brought us the knowledge that 
we have many friends in time of trouble. 
One of the first gifts to come to our 
department was a check from the Salem 
Home Economics Club for $10.00 to be 
used for the girls who were burned out. 
It seemed expedient to drop the cooking 
work for the time being and sew for 
those who needed clothes so badly. The 
money was invested in materials for pa- 
jamas and underslips, and the whole 
class entered into a spirit of helpfulness 
by sewing and working together to rush 
to completion these much needed gar- 
ments. 

When the garments were completed, or 
nearly so, we returned to our cooking 
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Extension day at the school where girls and community women work together with 


the County Demonstration agent . 


work. The Chamber of Commerce had 
no place to meet, and they wanted a noon 
luncheon, so the second-year class which 
had now been reduced to 15 members, 
was divided into groups of three and 
each group rotated. One week a group of 
three were responsible for the salad and 
the next week they would take care of 
the meat. We had the work so planned 
that each girl was able to cook large 
servings and have the entire responsibility 
of certain parts of the dinner, which had 
to be served promptly at 12:30 noon. This 
dinner had to be cooked between 11 a.m. 
and 12. When each of the five groups 
had completed its cycle of the dinner we 
were able to discontinue this work, as 
the men were able to get their dinner 
down town where business was being re- 
established. 

We also 
once a week for 15c. 
groups was responsible for one luncheon, 
buying, preparing, and serving. In this 
way they learned to meet actual condi- 
tions in meal preparation. The fire 
seemed to have changed our whole objec- 
tive from an attempt to follow the state 
course of study in home economics to an 
unusual set of 


a teachers’ luncheon 


Each of the five 


served 


effort to meet a most 
circumstances in the lives of the girls. 
Our present objective is to develop bet- 
ter character for better homemakers in a 
better town. 

We wrote to many manufacturers for 
their free materials, These we used 
in connection with our regular work. For 
instance we visited the newly established 
meat market and learned the various cuts 
of meat and their prices. We also 
learned what caused meats to be priced 
at different figures. We witnessed the 
drawing of a fowl and heard a talk on 
the local meat supply. Then we returned 


to the school and 


studied the material 
we had received from 
the manufacturer of 
refrigerators. This 
material explained the 
causes of meat spoil- 
age and the necessity 
of refrigeration in 
shops and _ homes. 
With all 
material in hand the 
meat cul- 


available 


study of 
minated in the con- 
struction of some 
very fine posters on 
cuts of meat. 

The last project in 
the cooking unit con- 
sisted of a dinner put 
on by the home eco- 
nomics girls for the 
20-30 club, who were 
entertaining for our 
football 


own b VS 


30th classes were 
utilized in planning, 
meal. We 


persons. Ah 


cooking, and serving this 
were asked to 
the cooking had to be done in the two 
class periods and on the same day. We 
had one range on which to 
do all the cooking as well as heat the 
water for dishes and coffee. The water 
heater had been out of commission ever 
since the fire. It might be said that 
six of our hot plates had been sent to 
the electric shop before the fire and were 


serve 40 


electric 


burned up. The dinner had to be served 
in the same room where it was cooked. 
Each part of the meal was assigned to a 
different group or individual, and they 
were given full responsibility and a defi 
nite time in which to do their share of 
With our lack of equipment 
time the whole success de- 


the meal. 
and lack of 
pended on cooperation and individua, re- 
sponsibility, as well as very careful 
planning. This was the most difficult of 
any of our undertakings, but Bandon 
girls had learned to be dependable and 
success was their reward. 

The second semester opened with con- 
fidence in our ability to overcome diffi- 
culties. We were now ready to learn 
something about personality and family 
relationships. 

If ever a community needed to know 
the best in family relationship it was dur 
ing this trying time when our homes were 
so disrupted. We had to learn to be 
cheerful under adverse conditions, we had 
to be optimistic when we felt blue—we 
had to go on and look to a brighter time 
ahead. So in our class work our first 
year studied conditions 
made homes unhappy and then they wrote 
essays on “How can I improve my per- 
sonality so that I can improve my home 


life?” | 


people which 


These showed that the girls are 


(Continued on page 219) 
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Cooperation Between University Training 
Course and Public School Lunchrooms 


“HEORY without practice may be 
‘| preferable to practice without theory, 
but in the field of institution administra- 
the the almost a 
necessity. Even if the student possessed 
the type of mentality which could learn 
from would still need 
the assurance which comes only through 
responsibility successfully carried out. 

But the opportunity for lectures on the 
theory of institution 


tion union of two is 


speculation, she 


administration is 
usually more accessible than the oppor- 
tunity for practice. Institution admin- 
istration includes more than large quan- 
tity cookery. As difficult as it sometimes 
is to obtain equipment and food supplies 
for the latter it is still more difficult to 
find the practice laboratory wherein the 
student may observe and participate in the 
through the 
medium of a human as well as a mechan- 


policies of administration 
ical machine. 

The location of such a proving ground 
the the problem at 
Western Reserve University. Commercial 
enterprises in the city cannot afford to 
train a 


for students was 


comparatively large group of 
students who may not be of any subse- 
quent use to them. The college cafeterias 
are frequently small, separately managed 
institutions which do not present oppor- 
tunity for really large production work. 
In addition there is the disadvantage in 
intramural practice work that the student 
is too closely confined to surroundings 
and personnel with which she is already 
acquainted. It is important that she try 
her wings out from the “fostering 
mother”. 

Education has devised practice teaching 


terms in the public school classrooms for 
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By Victoria Kloss Ball 


Instructor in Household Administration 
Mather College, W. R. U. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


its neophytes. Why shouldn’t future food 
administrators train in public school 
lunchrooms? Such an affiliation has been 
made possible in Cleveland and has been 
functioning now with acknowledged suc- 
cess for three years. 

During the second semester of the 
course termed “Institution Economics” a 
period of eight weeks is set aside for this 
phase of the work. During this time the 
student devotes one full morning a week 
Three different 
schools are visited by each pupil. These 


to her practice position. 


are arranged so that the first school pre- 
sents the problem of an older school 
which does not have the more modern 
equipment and which is frequently situat- 
ed in a foreign district. This school should 
teach the student a great deal concerning 
racial food habits, the management of 
foreign help and the adapting of facilities 
at hand to the desired end. The second 
then a and can be 
chosen from those where the equipment 
the best. Probably this is a high 
school and frequently its lunchroom caters 


school is newer one 


is of 


to a large group over several lunch peri- 
ods. Here the student observes conditions 
which more closely approximate the ideal. 
She can understand the problem of keep- 
ing food in excellent condition over a 
prolonged time. As the first two schools 
are usually chosen so that the ages of the 
pupils are not the same, the university 
apprentice has the opportunity of study- 
ing food selected for different age 
groups. The third which is vis- 
ited for a shorter period is located in a 
suburban community where all the chil- 
dren should be especially well-nourished 


school 


and where the amenities of dining should 


be part of the fundamental home train- 
ing. The three schools give the student 
an opportunity to compare the necessities 
for teaching nutritional values and social 
civilities. Whatever the deductions and 
conclusions may be, the opportunity to 
make them through comparative observa- 
tion is invaluable. 

Before beginning her period of train- 
ing the student creates a theoretical job 
analysis sheet for each of the positions 
she may be called upon to fulfill during 
her apprenticeship. This usually means 
those of cook, salad girl, counter girl and 
waitress. This analysis covers such items 
as her appearance while on duty, her con- 
duct towards other employees and her 
method of meeting the public as well as a 
survey analysis of her technical service 
to her employer. We must assume that 
other home economics courses have given 
her background skills 
serving. 

She visits each of the first two scliools 
for a three weeks period. During this 
time she is expected to do some large 


in cooking and 


quantity cookery. In this she is instruct- 
ed by the lunchroom manager and is given 
the lunchroom standardized recipes. The 
expertness of her execution as well as the 
standard of her finished 
noted. She likewise is assigned a section 
of the lunchroom counter and must keep 
it in order and serve the line from it dur- 
ing the lunch periods. In addition each 
lunchroom manager has found time in a 
busy program to explain much about the 
financial and managerial problems of her 
This personal lecture has 
proven invaluable to the student. 
(Continued on page 212) 
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Clever 
Cafeteria 
Chinaware 
By Doris W. McCray 


TRUCTURAL strength must be con- 
S sidered first of all. The dishes must 
stand up, under severe usage, without 
cracking, crazing or chipping. Structural 
strength in the attachment of handles to 
cups: must be sought. 

Space economy is essential on cafe- 
teria trays and again, on cafeteria tables. 
The narrow rims illustrated have been 
chosen in a large percentage of recent 
purchases, A space saving of some thirty- 
four percent is creditably claimed over 
the standard size rims. Note how the 
kidney-shaped salad plate fits close to the 
luncheon plate. The innovation is at- 
tractive, and food is much less apt to spill 
over the high rims, 

Harmony with room decoration is pos- 
sible and practical. The dishes shown are 
a deep coffee-and-cream color with bands 


A Study of 


of brown and with indentations to dec- 


orate the narrow rim. 


The food includes: flaked salmon, Bos- 


ton brown bread sandwich, spaghetti 


with tomato head lettuce with 


mayonnaise and a pecan meat, crushed 


sauce, 


pineapple with a bright red cherry, and 
hot cocoa for the beverage. 


the Cost of Food and Labor 


in Public School Lunchrooms 


Part Two 


OR the second part of the study— 

the distribution of food expenditure 
in the school lunchroom—fourteen small 
lunchrooms in a city system were chosen 
for a detailed analysis. The system was a 
well organized, centrally controlled one 
with a trained home economist as super- 
Menus were planned by the super- 
visor, the same menus being served in all 
of the 46 elementary school lunchrooms 
each day. Food was purchased by a pur- 
chasing agent. Each of the schools se- 
lected was located on the outskirts of the 
city and had only white native-born chii- 
attendance. In the study the 
schools were divided into three groups: 


visor. 


dren in 


I Schools serving less than 75 meals 
daily. 
IT Schools serving 75-140 meals daily. 
Group III Schools serving 150-200 meals daily. 


Group 


Group 


Daily invoices were examined, and the 
amounts spent for various food items 
were recorded. A separate record was 
kept for each school. Foods were divided 
into 9 classes for the study: 

(1) Meat and Fish; 

(2) Eggs; 

(3) Dairy Products, including cream, milk, ice 


cream and cheese; 
(4) Fats; 
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(5) Sugars and Sweets; 
(6) Fruits- 
(7) Vegetables 
(8) Grain 
(9) Miscellaneous, including spices, condiments 


fresh canned and dried; 
fresh canned and dried; 
Products ; 


and beverages. 

The distribution of food expenditure in 
the school lunchroom is affected by many 
factors. The type of home from which 
the students come, the amount of money 
with which the children are provided, the 
season of the year, the menu and the way 
in which the food is displayed all exert 
an influence on the amount of different 
foods which will be purchased. 

In the three groups of schools selected 
for the detawled analysis the menu was 
A special plate lunch was of- 
This consisted 


uniform. 
fered daily for 10 cents. 
of a meat or meat substitute, two vege- 
tables, bread and butter. Fresh fruit and 
milk were offered daily at a price only 
slightly above cost. Other items on the 
menu included soup, at least one kind of 
sandwich, at least two salads and at least 
two simple desserts. Candy was not sold 
in any of these lunchrooms, 

The investigator was able to find few 
figures for the distribution of food ex- 


penditures in institutions. No compre- 


hensive study of such a distribution in 


lunchrooms was available 


had been 


public school 
and 


institutions. 


few studies made in any 
West (4) 
for five college cafeterias an Kansas over 
Their figures compare 


Quist and compiled figures 
a5 year period. 
favorably with Sherman’s suggestions for 
the family budget. 

The 
Western Washington Dietetic 
1933 of fil 


section on administration in the 
\ssociation 
made a study in teen lunch 


The 


tendencies: 


rooms. (1) figures obtained showed 
the following 

1. Lunchrooms serving a large number 
of meals showed a greater expenditure 
than those small 


for meat serving a 


number. 
2. The 


spent a larger percentage than the high 


elementary school lunchrooms 
schools for dairy products. 

3. There see med to be little variation 
in the percentage expenditure for fruits 
and vegetables regardless of the number 
served. 

In the three 


rooms analyzed the averages for the year 


groups of school lunch- 
indicate a similarity in the distribution 
each of the 
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of food expenditures. In 











groups more than one-third of the food 
dollar was spent for milk, cheese, cream 
and ice-cream. One school averaged more 
than 40 per cent spent for dairy products 
over the 9 month period. In all groups 
the smallest percentage spent for dairy 
products was in January. 

The least difference between groups was 
shown in the percentage expenditure for 
fruits and vegetables. The averages for 
the three groups were 17 per cent, 19.9 
per icent, and 20.7 per cent of the food 
dollar spent for these items. This is only 
slightly less than the one-fifth dollar rec- 
ommended by Sherman. 

The small percentage spent for meat 
may have been due to the fact that in 
these schools meat was sold only on the 
10 cent plate lunch—not in separate or- 
ders. The three groups spent 11 per cent, 
12.2 per cent, and 9.7 per cent respectively 
for meat. 

The expenditure for grain products is 
an indication of the way in which the 
distribution of food expenditures may be 
affected by the homes which the 
from 
two of the groups there were children 
who came from homes of definitely lim- 
ited incomes. These children had only a 
few cents to spend each day and wished 
to spend it for something which they did 
not have at home. These children seemed 
to crave sweets. As no candy was sold 
in any of these schools, large quantities 
of cookies were purchased by the chil- 
dren in the three schools mentioned. 
Often as much as half of the amount 
spent for grain products was for cakes 
and cookies. In the same schools the ex- 
for dairy products was con- 
sistently low. 


from 


children come. In three schools 


penditure 


During the winter months the percent- 
age of the food dollar spent for dairy 
products showed a tendency to decrease 
while the expenditure for grain products 
and for meat increased. During the spring 
months the tendency was the opposite. 

The following summary compares Sher- 
man’s suggested division of the food dol- 
lar with the figures obtained from the 
study. 

Sherman(5) 
Meat and Eggs........ 5 less 
Products ; 
Vegetables and Fruits... !§ or more 17-20% 
Bread 19-23% 
Sweets and Miscel. less 7-9% 


3 Groups 

11-14% 
Dairy more 33% 
Cereals and 
Fats, 


" more 


In order to compare these figures with 
those of other school lunchroom systems, 
the cities who cooperated in the other part 
of the study were requested to send their 
distribution of food expenditure. Ten re- 
sponded but only four had used a similar 
classification. The figures obtained will 
be found in Table I. 

Of these systems, No. 2, No. 3 
and No. 7 had no lunchrooms in elemen- 


four 
tary schools. In system No. 18 the figures 
given are for the 63 elementary schools. 


No. 2 


junior and senior high schools 
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System sent separate records for 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD 
EXPENDITURES IN 4 SCHOOL 
LUNCH ROOM SYSTEMSix” 








Gr.) (Sr) 


School System No. 2* 2 





9.9 14.2 
7 1.8 
Dairy Products.... 41.1 34.3 
Fats 6.5 6.2 
Sugars and Sweets. 15.8 14.6 
Candy cee 
Fruits 
Vegetables 
Grain Products.... 
Miscellaneous and 
unaccounted for.. 1.9 





** Elementary schools only. 
* The 15.8 for Sugars includes cold drinks. 


All systems reported more than one- 
fifth of their food dollar spent for dairy 
The junior high schools of 
System No. 2, and the 63 elementary 
System No. 18, like the 3 
groups of elementary schools previously 
reported, spent more than one-third of 
their food dollar for milk, cheese, cream 
and ice cream. 

The senior high schools spent more for 
meat and eggs and less for dairy products 
than elementary schools. 

The high percentage of expenditures for 
sweets in the four systems reporting is 
accounted for by the fact that candy was 
offered on all counters. Many of the sys- 
tems cooperating reported no candy sold 
in their elementary school lunchrooms but 
most of the high schools offered it daily 

The trained manager emphasizes the 
simpler, more easily digested foods, gar- 
nishes them attractively and displays them 
temptingly. She devises methods of en- 
couraging the selection of protective 
foods, whether or not they afford a profit. 


products. 


schools of 


Conclusions 


1. The data accumulated in this study 
indicate the need for more careful con- 
sideration and management of the finances 
of the school lunchroom. 

2. A simple, usable system of keeping 
accounts is essential for the efficient man- 
agement of a school lunchroom and is 
very definitely needed. The accounting 
methods used by those reporting were at 
such variance as to make comparison of 
percentages difficult. 

3. Further studies should enable a cen- 
tralized committee to set up a budget 
system suitable for school lunchrooms. 
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University Training Course 
(Continued from page 210) 

The student herself writes a report of 
her work at each school and submits it 
to the college at the end of her practice 
term. This is in addition to conferences 
with her college teacher during the prac- 
tice period. These conferences are solely 
for the pupil’s benefit giving her an op- 
portunity to consult concerning any prob- 
lems which may have arisen in connec- 
tion with her work. The reports on the 
other hand are for the purpose of di- 
recting her observation while at the 
school. They cover such points as the 
physical plan of the cafeteria with a de- 
tailed account of advantages and disad- 
vantages of the layout, the personnel or- 
ganization with relation to the number 
and kind of meals served, the food and 
menu standards and how they are main- 
tained. Attention is likewise given to the 
way in which the indigent child is cared 
for and to the attempts to give all the 
children high nutritional standards. The 
lunchroom is considered an educational 
enterprise and the college student ob- 
serves any training in meal selection or 
the amenities of dining which the high 
school student may obtain. 

The college student’s work is graded 
through consultation with the lunchroom 
managers on such of the following points 
loomed particularly important 
These 


as have 
during her apprenticeship. 
prise her health, her appearance, her per- 
sonality, her intelligence, her skill in her 
work, her dependability, her qualities of 


com- 


leadership, her background, her spirit as 
a member of the organization and_ her 
professional demeanor. A_ rather fair 
estimate of the pupil’s suitability for this 
type of work can scarcely fail to come 
from four persons who have thus ob- 
served her. 

This is the apprentice work which the 
Cleveland and Shaker Heights Public 
School lunchroom systems extend to the 
students in institution administration at 
Mather College. We feel that it has been 
an invaluable cooperative project. 
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ROYAL is made with Cream of 
Tartar, a pure grape product that 
insures a sweet and delicate flavor 


OUR NEXT CLASS LESSON on biscuits 

Y wi be doubly effective if you stress this 
important point: 

The real test of fine biscuits is—FLAVOR! 

Biscuits may come from the oven a tempting 
golden brown... flaky and tender—but no one 
will want to eat them if they have the slightest 
taste of baking powder. 

One sure way to have biscuits with a sweet 
and delicate flavor is to use baking powder 
made with Cream of Tartar— Royal. 


Only 14¢ worth of Royal for a 
batch of feather-light biscuits! 


Add up on the blackboard the cost of the ingre- 
dients needed for a batch of biscuits. Then 
emphasize to your class how little the Royal 
Baking Powder costs. Actually only 144¢! Amaz- 
ingly little, isn’t it .. . especially for the finer 
flavor and texture you are sure to get with this 
superior baking powder? Why risk poor-quality 
baked foods by using a doubtful baking powder 
when it costs so little to use the best? 








Cream of Tartar, you know, comes from 
luscious, ripe grapes. And it’s this pure fruit 
product in Royal that gives such perfect flavor 
to everything you bake. 

And remember— next time you order baking 
powder—that Royal is the only nationally 
known baking powder made with a pure fruit 
product. Insist on this fine Cream of ‘Tartar 
baking powder for your classroom demonstra- 
tions. And tell your pupils that fine home bak- 
ing requires the best baking powder — Royal! 


FREE — ROYAL COOK BOOK! — Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Basic recipes, rules for fine cakemaking, 
hints on handling doughs and batters, and other 
valuable helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 





Royal Baking Powder, Product of 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 


ROYAL is the only 
nationally distributed 
baking powder that is made 
with a pure fruit product— 
Cream of Tartar—derived 
from luscious, juice-heavy 
grapes. 


606 


Please send free Royal Cook Books for class use. 


Name 





Address. 





City 





School 














Copyright, 1937, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Meetings for Home Economists 


Department of Secondary Education in 
Cooperation with the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics, Mon- 
day, June 28th, High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

This meeting precedes the annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics and 
is held in conjunction with the National 
Education Association meeting June 28- 
July 2, at Detroit. 

An interesting program has_ been 
planned as the following outline shows. 
Dr. Freda G. Winning, president of the 


Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics, will preside. 
Theme: The Function of Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in Home Economics. 
Those taking part in the program are 
Helen Brause, Ann Arbor High School, 
Michigan; Mary Klepinger, Supervising 
Sowling Green State College, 
3owling Green, Ohio; Mrs. 
Brennan, Hudson Township High School, 
Ohio; Katharine Kiser, Sandusky High 
School, Ohio; Evelyn Herrington, Scars- 
dale, New York; Velma Phillips, Ohio 
period — will 


Teacher, 
Roxanne 


University A discussion 


follow. 








The 


June 21-24. 


room work. 


THE 


350 Fifth Avenue 





Educational Bureau of 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


extends a cordial invitation to attend the 
Sewing Clinic, Booth 51, at the American 


Home Economics Convention, Kansas City, 


Come in for a free diagnosis of your Sewing 
Thread problems. Let us show you the 


many helps available for your sewing class 


Visit the Mending Hospital and take 
Stitch in Time” so your busy days at the 


convention will not be handicapped. 


SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


Distributors 
J. and P. Coats and Clark’s O. N. T. Threads 


a 


New York, N. Y. 











Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics, N.E.A. Detroit, Michigan, 
June 29 and 30, 1937. 


The first session will be held at 2 p.m. 
at the Detroit City Gas Company Audi- 
Clara Youngs, Supervisor Home 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, will 
The program is as follows: 


torium. 
~ Economics, 
preside. 

Promoting Democracy Through Home 
Economics Education, by H. Gordon Hull- 
fish, Ohio State University. 

Housing in the Home Economics Pro- 
gram for Public Schools, by Marian B. 
Woodward, Division of Home Economics, 
State Department of Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Trends in Home Indi- 
cated at the National Meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
at Kansas City, by Helen Atwater, Editor, 
Journal of Home Economics. 

A business meeting will be held at the 
close of the program, following which 
tea will be served by the Detroit Home 
Economics Association. 

The program for the second session, on 
June 30, will have Ruth Freegard, State 
Home Economics, Michi- 
gan, as presiding officer. O. R. Yoder, 
Assistant Medical Superintendent, Ypsil- 
anti State Hospital, will speak of The 
Role of Home Economics in a Mental 
Hygiene Program. A period 
will follow led by Belle Farley Murray, 
Mental Hygienist, Merrill Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Kenneth L. Heaton, Director, Division 
of Curriculum Research, Michigan State 


Economics as 


Supervisor of 


discussion 


Department of Education, has as his sub- 
ject, A Procedure for the Development 
of a Secondary School Curriculum. 

The annual dinner will be 
the Women’s City Club on Wednesday, 
June 30, at 7 p.m. Tickets 
$1.85 and reservations may 
through Mrs. Dora Johnston, Girls’ Vo- 
1930 Marquette Street, 


served at 


for this are 
be made 


cational School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


American Home Economics Association, 
June 21-25, Kansas City, Missouri. 


About two thousand home economists 


| are expected to meet in Kansas City, for 


the 30th annual meeting of the American 
Most of 


will be in 


Home Economics Association. 
the 
the new Municipal Auditorium, and hotel 


headquarters will be at the Muchlebach 


sessions and the exhibits 


Group meetings will be devoted to fam- 
ily relationships, family economics, the 
house and its management, food and nu- 
trition, textiles and clothing. There will 
also be opportunity for members to dis- 
} CUSS home economics programs and plans 
| business, 
Ing, 
lems 


in teaching, extension § service, 


institution administration, homemal 
research, social service and the prol 
the Asso- 


the annual 


of the consumer. Business of 


ciation will be transacted at 


and at meetings of the 


there 


business session 


council. In addition will be 
| fessional and pleasure trips, daily 


certs in the Auditorium, and a bat 
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A Complete Set of 


TEACHER AND STUDENT AIDS 


on the manufacture of 


CROWN RAYON 


(VISCOSE TYPE, ACETATE TYPE AND SPUN RAYON) 


Will be available to Home Economists 
for the first time early in June 


THE MATERIAL WILL INCLUDE: 
1. The Story of Rayon ten page booklet, “What is Rayon?”. 


Price 75e. 





This third and most complete edition 

is a ninety-five page hard cover book. . ‘ 

It covers the definition, discovery and Wall Chart 

development of rayon yarn by four 36” x 36” metal edged with eyelets for 

processes; complete description of the hanging. Face: viscose process and 

manufacture of viscose, acetate and manufacture of spun rayon. Reverse: 

spun rayon; uses and care of rayon acetate process and CROWN Quality 

fabrics. Contains eighty-five illustra- Control Plan.. Large photographs and 

tions, exclusive of tables and graphs. diagram, and clear, readable type 
Price 50c. throughout. Price 75¢e. 





Educational Kit 4. Students’ Leaflets 


Beautifully bound in grey and red. 814” x 11” four page folder punched 
Opens like a book. Contains remov- for use in loose leaf note books. Re- 
able samples of seven stages from produces wall charts and briefly gives 
spruce chips to finished fabrics. Re- important notes on rayon. Forty sent 
movable chart on viscose process and free with each wall chart, 


Combination Offer of all items $1.50 











DON’T FORGET TO VISIT BOOTH #63 AT THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 
THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon 
200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE MAIL YOUR ORDER DIRECTLY TO OUR PRINTERS 


THe Moort Press, INnc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Enclosed find: [] check C] Postal Money Order currency 
ye Cn eet Pine ee eee £ eee to cover cost of items indicated. 
QUANTITY Cost 
The Story of Rayon 
Educational Kit 
Wall Chart and 40 Student Leaflets Set. @ T5e 
Combination of Story of Rayon, Education Kit, 
Wall Chart, 40 Leaflets, Complete set... $1.50 
(NOTE: Please include 2% sales tax if located in New York City.) 
Please send to 


Name Address 











School City 
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Book Reviews 


Tort House Triep AND TRUE RECIPES. 
By Ruth Wakefield. M. Barrows & Com- 
pany, New York. 1936. pp. 212. Price 
$2.00. 

This book is proof that “the best things 
come in small packages”. The book, be- 
sides giving away the secrets of the deli- 
cious foods served at this famous New 
England tavern, contains such informa- 
tion as how to quickly rid citrus fruits 
of their adherent white pulp; what to do 
when the cereal or your fingers burn; at 
what temperatures and how long various 


foods should be cooked; quantities to 


serve a given number of people; how to 
whip thin cream; and how to remove 
all manner of stains. Mrs. Wakefield 
gives solutions to canning and laundering 
problems, table setting and service direc- 
tions, and the correct placement of foods 
in the refrigerator. 


AppLiep Dietetics. By Frances Stern. 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, Bal- 
timore. 1936. pp. 263. Price $3.50. 


With the science of dietetics and diet 
therapy becoming more complex each 
year methods for simplifying its practical 
application are welcomed by all who are 


concerned with diets as a_ therapeutic 








A DELIGHTFUL AND INEXPENSIVE MEDIUM 


. .. for dress, home decoration, and for 










































































Crayola is packed 
6, 8, 12, 16 and 
24 colors to a box. 
For extensive work 
over 50 colors are 
available. 





school projects. 


Fascinating and practical dress acces- 
sories liven up simple costumes. 


Scarves, belts, wooden button sets, collar 
and cuff sets, clips, beads and buckles of 
wood . . . decorated or stenciled with at- 
tractive designs in CRAYOLA Colored 
WAX CRAYON add smart individuality 
and interesting changes that make a sim- 
ple costume effective for many occa- 
sions. 


Crayola colors are beautiful and blend 
perfectly. The crayon does not bend in 
the warmth of the hand, and there’s no | 
smudging. Because Crayola works suc- 
cessfully on paper, fabric and wood, it is 
particularly adaptable to the widest scope 
in modern, progressive educational work. 


Send for free, 

new ‘“‘Crayola 

Handcraft’’ 

booklet and Stenciling In- 
struction folder, containing 
helpful suggestions for class 
projects for both girls and 
boys. 


Crayola is manufactured 
solely by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. 5IF, 
41 East 42nd St., N. Y. 





measure. Essential facts and figures in 
tabulated form are now commonplace but 
they are often comprehensible only to the 
expert. In this book, Miss Stern avoids 
confusion by making her text and charts 
clarify each other. 


Here are tables and outlines for com- 
puting normal diets and diets prescribed 
for specific conditions with typical menus 
suggested, as there are in practically all 
books on dietetics; but these tables and 
outlines are distinctive in being so ar- 
ranged that the busy worker can “refer 
to them as an engineer uses tables in his 
profession”. For one not so well versed 
in planning diets the text explains bricfly 
the underlying principles involved and 
environmental conditions to be consid- 
ered, the latter a feature of significance 
which is completely ignored. 


Long experience in the Food Clinic in 
the Boston Dispensary enables the author 
to recognize the patient as something 
other than a “case”, and to present her 
material in concise, usable form. She 
acknowledges the help of many well 
known physicians, dietitians and others 
in its compilation and the result gives 
evidence of a vast amount of painstaking 
effort. 


The book is addressed to teachers of 
the subject—doctors, dietitians, nurses, 
public health workers, home economists 
and others. These busy people will find 
it a valuable time saver, and for the 
teacher of home economics in schools it 
will serve as an excellent guide for the 
interpretation of dietetics. 

Lulu Graves 


Let’s Coox. By Bernice Budlong. Board 
of Education, San Jose, California. 1936. 
pp. 98. Price 50c. Paper bound. 


This is essentially a book for beginners 
—both boys and girls—and is planned for 
home use by foods students to supplement 
the work given at the school. The author 
is Supervisor of Homemaking in the 
Junior High Schools of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and has met the recognized need 
for printed recipes suited to this age level. 
All the recipes in this manual have been 
home-tested and most of them used in 
foods classes in a junior high school. 
They include types rather than a collec- 
tion of many recipes, with simple, yet 
comprehensive directions. 





A Correction 


The price for “The Minnesota House 
Design and House Furnishing ‘Test” 
mentioned in our May issue should read: 
Forms A and B, price $2.00 a hundred, 
including manual, scoring key, and 5 score 
sheets; illustrations to accompany test, 
$1.00 per 25; sample package, including 
test, manual, scoring key, and illustrations, 








| 35 cents. 
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‘THE Story or KinG Corton, by Harris 
Dickson. 309 pp. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. $2.50. 


To Harris Dickson cotton is no mere 
500-pound bale of vegetable fiber to be 
sold at so much per pound. Cotton is the 
very life blood of the south, the wealth 
and the poverty, the laughter and tears, 
the meat and the bread, of some 14,000,- 
000 people. Here is a moving, stirring 
story of our country’s most important 
single crop, a story that is vividly alive 
with the colorful pageant of cotton his- 
tory in the southland, through the mul- 
tiple scenes of which black “Wash John- 
son” and his faithful mule move as the 
principal actors. 

Under a less facile pen this story might 
not have been a story at all, but a com- 
pendium of marshalled facts as heavy and 
unwieldy as a bale of cotton itself. Here 
though, we have a real story sprinkled 
liberally with anecdotes of the happy-go- 
lucky negro. We learn of the “Colonel” 
and his negro tenant “Wash”, miles apart 
in the social scale and yet bound inex- 
tricably together by the economic web 
of cotton. We see them prosper when 
cotton is high, the “Colonel” relieved of 
his mortgages and his bank credits, 
“Wash” happy with cash money to spend 
on “gingersnaps, sardines, an’ a can 0’ 
simon-fish”. We see them crushed down 
by surplus crops and prices, be- 
wildered by economic forces beyond their 
control or comprehension, the “Colonel” 
succumbing to foreclosure and_ bank- 
ruptcy, “Wash” reduced to a subsistence 
ration of “salt meat, molasses, and meal.” 
But always, in good times or bad, staking 
their all on cotton. 


low 


Southern commentators, particularly 
those of Judge Dickson’s generation, are 
popularly supposed to be so thoroughly 
steeped in the conservative tradition of the 
south as to prejudice their social and eco- 
nomic outlook. Liberal groups are prone 
to point an accusing finger at the south, 
calling attention to the plight of the farm- 
er and in particular the unfortunate and 
degrading poverty of the tenant and the 
share-cropper, denouncing the “evil sys- 
tem” as if that “system” were a carefully 
planned diabolical plot on the part of a 
few small landowners to enslave millions 
of property-less farm workers. Judge 
Dickson answers these expressed accusa- 
tions, and anticipates much unexpressed 
criticism, not by defending the owner- 
tenant system, but by patiently explaining 
it, explaining its origin (arising out of 
the poverty and destruction of the Civil 
War), explaining the circumstances both 
human and artificial that perpetuate it, 
explaining the many and enormously com- 
plicated factors which effectively prevent 
any sudden or abrupt amelioration of the 
basic difficulty despite the firm intention 
and active efforts of southern progressives 
(in which category Judge Dickson can 
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most certainly be classed) to find a solu- 
tion. This attitude in the author—that of 
not defending, but explaining—makes the 
book particularly attractive reading for 
the student who wishes to avoid propa- 
ganda and yet get a factual background 
for further objective study. C. F. K. Jr. 

CHILD CARE AND TRAINING, by Marion 
L. Faegre and John E. Anderson. 4th 
Edition, revised. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. Trade edition $2.50; 
Text edition, $2.00. 

With the text carefully revised and 
new material added, this well-known book 
can be expected to fill present needs of 
all those interested in the ever increasing 


importance of child care. Those who do 


not know the earlier editions will find this 
practical and authoritative. Miss Faegre 
and Mr. 
ten years of experience and research in 
the Child Welfare at the 
University of Minnesota. It answers the 


Anderson have written it from 
Institute of 


many questions that are bound to arise 
with parents, students and teachers con- 
cerning the health and happiness of the 
child and presents simply and clearly the 
facts and principles of a child’s mental, 
physical and social development. Annot- 
ated reading lists and questions for dis- 
cussion are given at the end of every 
chapter, making the book especially well 


adapted to use in study groups. 





TEACH SEWING . 


with 
McCALL 
PRINTED PATTERNS 


The up-to-date Home Econom- 
ics teacher finds that McCall 


in her sewing classes. 


is a guide for the beginner in cut- 


also assures her of accurate mea- 
surements. 


your work? 





& 


THE MODERN WAY— ° 


printed patterns and educational 
material are of great value to her 


The printed double cutting line 
ting out her first garment, and it 


Notches, numbered in consecutive or- 
der make for ease of assembling the pattern pieces. 


Printed instructions on the pattern itself as well as the de- 
tailed Cut and Sew Guide, are a help not only to the beginner, 
but give the experienced sewer hints on new finishing details. 
If you are not already teaching sewing the modern way, why 
not try a McCall Pattern, and see how much easier it makes 


McCall School Service will assist you in many ways. Educa- 
tional material is available for your classrooms, and your com- 
ments and suggestions are always welcome. 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE, 


McCall 
9334 


McCall 
9313 


230 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 














State of Maine Dinner 


What are typically American foods? 
What foods are typical of your part of 
the country might be a better way to ex- 
press it since “typical” foods in our coun- 
try depend on the region. That most of 
us have little real appreciation of the 
“provincial foods and cookery of Amer- 
ica—the foods and cookery most authen- 
tically American—must be acknowledged. 
In an effort to develop wider cosmopoli- 
tan interest in these foods, the Gourmet 
Society held a “State of Maine Dinner” 
in New York recently at which the menu, 
given below, was made up of food prod- 


ucts grown or produced in the state of 
Maine. 

The Gourmet Society is a dining club 
made up of “epicures and cosmopolites” 
who aim “to continue the centuries-old 
gourmet tradition to increase the appre- 
ciation and consciousness of good food 
and drink, and to encourage greater 
esthetic sensitivity of the palate, more in- 
terest in the foods from many states and 
nations, more tasting of the charms and 
delights of good dining and good dinner 
conversation. It fosters also the spirit 
of gracious dinner hospitality and sociabil- 
ity, and more gourmet knowledge about 
foods and cookery.” 













Helpful hints 
on preparing 
tasty Fish and 
Meat Dishes 











recipes for tempting foods of this type. 


Home Economics teacher. 


panies the first set. 





















Because they supply body building proteins, fish and 
meat dishes are generally accepted as a staple part 
of the normal diet. But there are wide variations 
in the food values of different types of meats and 
even in different cuts from the same animal. 


In “Fish and Meat Dishes,” one of the 14 booklets 
which make up “A Manual of Cookery,” you will Oth 

find helpful information on the nutritive value of ef 
meats and fish, the selection of cuts, the preparation 
of fish and meat dishes, and more than 30 tested 


Each Manual of Cookery booklet is written in e 
style suitable for classroom use. A complete set 
of the 14 booklets is available at no cost, to any 
You may aiso have Pies; Manual of 
enough booklets for each member of your Cookery 
classes by returning the order blank which accom- 


The Procter & Gamble Co. table Cookery; Table 


Home Economics Dept. P-637, Ivorydale, Ohio The Story of Crisco. 








Manual of 
Cookery 
Booklets 


Frying Facts; Perfect 


Cakes; Quick Breads; 
Desserts; Soups and 
Sauces; Candies and 
Confections; Cheese and 
Eggs; Yeast Breads; 
School Lunches; Vege- 


Service and Accessories; 

















Here is the menu that was the big 
event of the Maine dinner. 
Maine Sea Food Platter Casino 
Sea Scallops Cherrystone Clams Hard Shell Crabs 
Gulf of Maine Shrimp, Deep-Fat Fried 
Maine Green Tomato Pickle 
Pickled Maine Crab Apples Celery and Radishes 
Maine Shrimp Soup, a la Portuguese 
Maine Rose Fish Fillets, Sauce Bercy 
Maine Baked Potato Maine Green Peas 
Maine Broiled Live Lobster 
Maine Corn-Stuffed Tomatoes 
Maine Beach Plum Jelly 
Maine Spiced Sickle-Pear Salad 
Maine Apple Pan-Dowdy, Made with Maple Syrup 
Maine Blueberry Pie 
Demi-Tasse 

It seems to us that this idea of featur- 
ing foods grown or produced in your own 
state is worthy of attention by all who 
are interested in foods. Wouldn’t your 
students, for example, be delighted to 
plan a dinner built around products from 
your state? True, the Gourmet Society 
does things on a rather elaborate scaie, 
but anyone can simplify a menu and at 
the same time stimulate interest in good 
food and eating. 

A number of varied and _ interesting 
menus could be worked out by state 
groups. A Californian dinner, for ex- 
ample, might feature foods not found in 
Tennessee, and a menu made up of foods 
grown in Iowa would offer interesting 
contrasts to one using products of New 
York State. 





A Parent’s Wish 


“I wish the public school to build these 
things in my son: 

“First: Straight thinking. He must 
face facts as they are, must not warp nor 
distort them to his own advantage. 

“Second: Open his eyes to beauty. 
Lead him to’ see a well turned thought, 
a beautiful painting; to feel exquisite 
harmonies—encourage him to prize spir- 
itual values. 

“Third: He must respect the abilities 
—consider the rights of others. ‘Teach 
him that there are no superiorities save 
of merit, service, and achievement. 

“Fourth: I want my son informed. 
Teach him to find out things for himself, 
and show him where information may be 
found. 

“Fifth: Guide, but do not coerce him 
in his search to discover that task which 
will make him happiest in the executing. 
When he has found this thing which he 
likes best to do set him in the way of 
learning to do it well. 

“To the public school I send this son 
of mine while he is young, fresh, plastic. 
Let it start him on the ways of thinking, 
feeling, learning, doing, and I shall feel 
that it has accomplished gloriously its 
mission of helping my son live to his 
fullest the life which nature throuyh me 
has given him.”—Delaware School Jowr- 
nal. 
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Sweet Are the Uses 
of Adversity 


(Continued from page 209) 


trying to carry the game of self-improve- 
ment and personal responsibility into their 
homes. 

Personal appearance was studied in or- 
der to determine what makes a person 
appear well-groomed and it was found 
that cleanliness and well cared for cloth- 
ing was one of the first essentials. When 
Miss Bertha Kohlhagen, State Supervisor, 
made a recent visit to Bandon she com- 
mented on the fact that the Bandon girls 
were noticeably well-groomed and clean- 
looking. This was due partly in their 
attempt to overcome their difficulties— 
it is not because there are any more 
bath tubs—they are only making the best 
of a calamity. 

In the sewing classes each girl made a 
list of the clothes she had, and budget- 
ed work needed to put them all in good 
repair. Then from this list she decided 
what garment she needed most. A con- 
ference with the teacher and one at 
home with the mother decided what sew- 
ing project should be undertaken by the 
student. Some projects had to be changed 
after the conference with mother because 
she usually knew what the family finances 
would stand. Mothers are taking more in- 
terest in the school work when they are 
consulted by the girls. ; 

Each girl sews on a different prob- 
lem, which makes the sewing classes a 
case of individual instruction. Our sew- 
ing machines were practically worn out, 
the best ones having been burned up at 
We had one fairly 
had 


the grade school. 


Singer, which been put into 


fair running condition. One we borrowed 


good 


from a teacher and the third—a very nice 
electric machine—was loaned to our de- 
partment through the County Demonstra- 
tion Agent, who secured the machine 
through the Extension Department of the 
State College. This electric machine was 
also to be used by the women of the 
community if needed, 

With three good sewing machines the 
class was able to get along very nicely. 
Many people received clothing from the 
Red Cross which was good and durable 
in material but making 
over to be of real service. 


needed 
Some of our 


which 


made-over articles look like new if you 
It might 
be interesting to note here that the first 
year sewing class is using the Extension 
Bulletin No. 468 for a sewing manual. 
Every woman who does her own sewing 


do not look on the wrong side. 


should have one and it can be carried 
home by the girls for the use of their 
mothers, 

Another interesting phase of the work 
here is the monthly meeting of the 
County Demonstration Agent, which is 
held in the Home Economics Room. The 
fire destroyed all other available meeting 
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places so the meeting at the school is a 
direct result of the fire. It has its good 
points, however, for the Home Economies 
girls join the women of the community 
in learning, together as women—not just 
a class of high school girls. 

Bandon girls needed all the contacts 
possible with the outside world, so, when 
an invitation came to send delegates to 
the Home Economics Club Conference at 
Roseburg, it was believed that this would 
be a fine opportunity to make contact 
with others interested in the same work. 
Lack of funds seemed to be a big 


stumbling block. Permission was gained 


from the Superintendent to hold an old 
basket rural hall 
miles miscellaneous 


fashioned social in a 


some six away. A 
program was planned with a dance to 
follow. The result that $32.80 


made and the trip assured. 


was Was 


Home Economics might be a course 
planned to prepare girls for future home- 
making, but every girl is a home member 
and life is now, why wait for the future? 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity” when 
adversity offers a challenge to meet life 
with confidence in 


now, optimistically, 


one’s ability to make the best of circum- 


stances. 





COOK BOOK 





Because we callour cook book the Carnation 
Cook Book does not mean that all its recipes 
call for Carnation Milk. Suggestions for 
everything are included . . . from canapés 
to cakes. . . from fish to frappés. There are 
pages too on international favorites .. . 
menus for special parties . . . diets for chil- 
dren and invalids. . . hints on cookery. . . 
rules for measuring. This 96-page book, with 


IRRADIATED 


arnation 


“From Contented Cows’ 


CARNATION COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Address 
City 


! 
Enclosed is 10c in (coin) (stamps) for the new Carnation Cook Book | 
| 
| 


16 full-page color photographs, is only 10c 
—including postage! 

Remember, when you use Irradiated Car- 
nation Milk in the recipes calling for milk, 
you'll get definitely better cooking results. 
And you'll get a new thrill out of cooking. 
Now—before you forget it, mail the coupon 
for your prepaid copy of the Carnation Cook 


Milk 


/ 


P637 








History of the Dwelling House 
(Continued from page 207) 


tury, the stone castle was no longer 
built, for no walls could be made so 
strong that they could not be battered 
down with cannon balls. The whole form 
of warfare changed. Knights in armor 
were helpless against gunpowder. Castles 
were no longer impervious to attack. It 
became necessary for central govern- 
ments to supplant the rule of feudal 
lords. The King’s Peace offered organ- 
ized protection, thereby making it pos- 
sible to build houses that were fitted for 
domestic life. No longer walls for de- 


fense, but walls merely for protection 
against the weather sufficed. Instead of 
slits for’ windows, broad panes of glass 
now admitted the light. Instead of 
perching an important building on a high, 
protected spot, charming locations by a 
river bank could be selected. Gardens be- 
came possible. Peaceful occupations en- 
sued. Prosperity increased. Towns and 
cities grew rich and independent, with- 
out the overlordship of the nobles. Such 
wealth was accumulated that cities like 
Venice, perfect dreams of architectural 
beauty, came into existence. Here the 
narrow lanes and waterways left little 
room for the people to take the air in 
the normal way, and that delightful in- 











diments, catsup. Based on long ex- 


XPERIENCED 100d buyers know 
that they will please their chets 


by ordering Sexton sauces, con- 





perience, the wise chefs know that in 


the Edelweiss line they will find the 
sauce that will blend best with their 


Sexton Specials offer 
outstanding values in 
foods prepared exclu- 
sively for those who feed 
many people each day. 


own sauces, soups, gravies, and at the 


same time lower food costs. They know that every s.ep in the prep- 


aration of Sexton condiments is controlled by recipes and processes 


born of fifty years specialization 


Edelweiss is the wise chef's 


choice first, last, and always, because it is prepared tor him —and 


he knows it. 
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vention, the balcony, was evolved to se- 
cure from above what was too difficult to 
obtain at ground level. 

The influence of occupation is seen 
charmingly expressed in some of the old 
timbered houses of Germany. In Hildes- 
heim which is the Nuremberg of north- 
ern Germany, there are several hundred 
of these quaintly timbered houses, most 
of them dating from about 1500. These 
buildings take their origin from the farm- 
house. The gateway must allow room 
for a laden harvest wagon to enter to the 
barns on the inner court. It is therefore 
about twelve feet high and proportionately 
wide. Only the ground floor was used 
for living purposes. An intermediate floor 
with but a low ceiling was used for ser- 
vants’ quarters, while above in the gables 
were granaries and store-rooms where 
corn was kept. In many of those houses, 
the higher one goes the wider each story 
projects out, until at the top one can al- 
most hold hands across the narrow 
streets. This economized space. The 
large farm-wagons could pass by below, 
where room was left for them, but above 
there could be more house. 

The day is gone when one needs great 
riches to possess the luxury of kings. In- 
deed the traveler in Europe who visits 
at first hand the seats of royalty in many 
countries will be surprised to see how 
very much more comfortable and luxuri- 
ous is an American home of today as 
compared with some of these grand rel- 
ics of the past. The very size of some 
old palaces is against them — great, 
rambling, disjointed things that they are. 

Their thick walls and prisonlike win- 
dows devised to keep out invaders, their 
hard stone seats, their altogether inade- 
quate plumbing and utilities, their gloomy 
lighting facilities, their cold and drafty 
halls were perhaps the best available but 
in no sense would satisfy the simplest 
wants of the present. The modest home 
today presents by far a wholesomer and 
finer aspect than these cheerless, barely 
furnished palaces and castles of old. 

The coming of prosperity in all ages 
always meant better homes. It was not 
usually dearth of ideas but of materials 
or leisure that kept the low level. War 
has ever been an enemy of homes; peace 
and wealth their friends. How long the 
way from the rude shelter to the vast 
palaces or even the merely decent homes 
of the everyday man; from the simple 
shrine to his great temples and ca- 
thedrals! The idea of protection has 
undergone many a change from the time 
when the primitive babe needed shelter, 
to the care now bestowed by man upon 
his gods, his dead, his animals, his tools, 
his business, his games, and his other 
comforts. Building goes ever forward. 
New materials, new modes of construc- 
tion are at work to lend their influence; 
the skyscraper would be impossible ith- 
out steel and without elevators. 
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The history of the dwelling house is a 
succession of experiments. One of the 
first was the discovery of fire. When man 
found that fire improved the quality of 
his food he tried to kindle a fire on 
the floor of his cave. Though it filled 
with smoke he did not care. There was 
the warmth, the better eating, the light 
that made the cave useful as a place to do 
things in. Later he made a hole in the 
roof of the cave or the hut and let the 
smoke escape. That was the first stove. 
It was the whole house. Man literally 
lived in his stove. 

The chimney had its origin in the fact 
that in mediaeval England much fighting 
was done on the roofs of the fortress- 
houses. The smoke coming up through a 
hole in the center of the roof inter- 
fered with the efforts of the soldiers. 
That encouraged the moving of the fire 
to a place near an outside wall, and an 
opening was made in the wall above it; 
in other words, here was a chimney. EIse- 
where we have told the tremendous ef- 
fect, physically, mentally, and spiritually, 
of the employment of glass in building. 
Another great experiment was the indoor 
bath and the development of plumbing. 

New social habits, new ways of living 
and thinking, are all reflected in our 
architecture. For in buildings are the rec- 
ords of the life of the community. Its 
social order, its religion, its economic 
condition, its tastes are all revealed. From 
small needs to great, from physical com- 
forts to spiritual yearnings, our ideals 
move on, and buildings afford the place 
and the means for their expression. 


Home Economics at Kansas City 
(Continued from page 201) 


influence of events on styles. Such dis- 
plays have enlisted the interest of an en- 
tire school and brought forth treasures 
unknown to the public. 

Every person is concerned with things 
that must be purchased with money. In 
high school the majority of students 
share in the family income. Some are 
fortunate in having an allowance and 
learn by degrees to use their money ad- 
vantageously. Throughout life they will 
be confronted with this problem of mak- 
ing the money which they have buy the 
things needed or desired. To be success- 
ful buyers, they must know many things 
about goods and how they are marketed 
Throughout the home making courses an 
earnest endeavor is made to set forth 
good shopping ethics; to teach the neces- 
sity for definite plans relative to needs 
and to create an ambition for successful 
purchasing. If young people can be made 
money conscious to the extent of anal 
yzing their needs and organizing them 





under the big headings which are neces- 
sary tor the promotion of a well rounded 
life, the makers of the course will feel 


that a basis for intelligent buying has 
been laid. 
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The consumer buyer must have an in- 
telligent understanding of his own prob- 
lems and be willing to co-operate with the 
merchant before progress in better buy- 
ing may be expected. 

When the depression appeared, our 
Board of 
eliminate any essential services. Happily, 


Education was unwilling to 


none was discontinued to meet the less- 
ened budget, but all departments shared 
in cutting expenditures to the minimum 
and gave their best efforts toward meet- 
ing the needs of overcrowded classes 
While these were trying times, out of 


them came many fine things, one of which 





child care, family 


was the emergency nursery schools 
These were housed in school buildings 
The girls in home economics departments 
in adjacent elementary junior and senior 
high schools participated under the direc- 
tion of the teachers in the care of these 
children. In this way was presented an 
unusual chance for acquiring a knowledge 
of many of the physical and emotional 
needs of little children. We are looking 
forward to the time when such training 
may become a permanent 
course. 

In the senior high schools training 


part of our 


sOcIal 


relations, 
Continued on next page) 











LOOKING FOR THE ANSWER TO 


RISING FOOD COSTS? 














HERE’S THE BOOK THAT SHOWS HOW TO 


Hae 
LOWER COOKING COSTS! 


Cafeteria managers faced with the problem of 
lowering operating costs find this book a gold 


mine of intormation. 


e It shows how to cut top-cooking costs 25% 


or more! 
elt shows how insulated, 
shrinkage and increase servings 


ings can be made with 
multiple-heat conduit ovens 


These savings are substantiated by the ex- 
perience of Hotels, Restaurants and Cafe 
Write for your 


terias all over the country. 
copy today. 


OFFICES : . 


New York STANDARD GAS EQUIP. CORP., 18 E. 41 


Boston 
Philadelphia \ 
Baltimore 
Chicago 
Aurora, Ill. NAME 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 


entlemen: Send 


ulcar Equ 


pmen 
h 


ADDRESS 


heat-controlled 
ovens cut gas consumption 25% to 50% 
per roast. 

e It shows how big baking and roasting sav- 
newly 
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a free copy of the book, “Cutting Costs With 
We serve oe meal larl 

















practices, skills and appreciations is of- 
fered to enable students better to assume 
their places in the scheme of life and to 
carry on in an acceptable and satisfying 
manner, 

To be well educated, one should be 
able to perform well the activities in 
which he participates daily. Since living 
in a family, eating daily meals, wearing 
clothes, associating with friends and en- 
joying recreations are phases of every 
person’s life, boys as well as girls are 
asking for courses that will help them 
to perform these daily activities in a 
profitable and pleasant manner. 

For three years, one of our high 


schools has given a separate course for 
boys, and next year similar classes will 
be organized in other schools. 

Junior College, founded in 1915, in- 
cluded home economics in the first roster 
of subjects. This department has served 
a threefold purpose in offering first, 
courses of a college ievel; second, courses 
in institutional cookery (the cafeteria is 
under the management of the home eco- 
nomics teacher); and third, courses in 
dietetics for students in nurse training. 

The Jane Hayes Gates Institute, a trade 
school for girls, requires each of its 300 
students to take a general course in home 
economics. 
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Consumers 


Shopping Guide 


Indispensable to the Student 
of Home Economics 


HOME ECONOMISTS— 


Lypwalze 


YOUR LECTURES 


Send for These Graphic 
Demonstration Charts 
«No Charge « 


Authoritative pictorial charts, size 20x31 
inches, with easel for classroom use by 
the instructor in Home Economics. Each 
covers the subject in a concise, easily re- 
membered style. Endorsed by leading 
Extension Workers and Teachers. We 
will gladly lend you charts and send you 
an adequate number of booklets, ““Hidden 
Values,” for individual classroom use, 
covering any of the subjects mentioned 


below on request: 


Subjects Available 
I. HOSIERY—men’s, women’s and 


children’s. Graphic presentation of 
technical terms used in hosiery and 
points to look for in buying. 


2. TABLE SERVICE—linens, china, 


glassware, silver. How to buy, use and 








“Better than a textbook!"’ say leading educators 
who acclaim it as an authoritative guide to better 
buying. Adopted as standard text by leading 
colleges and high schools. You get: FACTS—a 
40-page handbook of essential fabric information. 
40 FABRIC ANALYSIS CARDS—with 116 ac- 
tual cloth samples in different grades with dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and points to watch 
for in buying. MAGNIFYING GLASS—4-power 
lens for easy detection of different weaves and 
thread counts. All compactly filed in a sturdy 
8%x3%x7 %-inch index box. Offered at cost by 
Sears Educational Division as a standard guide to 
better buying. Address your order to 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. in the usual 00 
way. Sent postpaid. $ 
96 T 1500—Each ; 
....90c 


IL 10 or more, each. 
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care for. Actual linen samples and 
splendid pictorial examples. 

3. BEDDING — Mattresses, springs, 
sheets, pillows, blankets. A compre- 
hensive survey of this important sub- 
ject fully described and illustrated. 


Write for Application Blank and 
further information. Address— 


Educational Division 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Homan & Arthington « « « CHICAGO 


¢ For many years a training school for 
Negro maids has been a part of the pub- 
lic school system. A nine-room house 
provides the laboratory for this practical 
work. Inexperienced girls may attena 
school one-half of each school day. As 
soon as capable, they may be assigned to 
service in homes for the other half day 
and receive a nominal sum for their serv- 
ices. Returning to the school on Thurs- 
day afternoons has become a tradition 
_for the maids in full-time service. At this 
time they exchange ideas, and learn new 
methods through demonstrations of the 
varied household activities. 

In September of the present school 
year a vocational school for Negroes was 
opened. Among the many training courses 
offered is one for home service. This will 
provide another source from which to 
secure trained maids. 

In the eighty-two elementary schools 
5577 girls are enrolled in home economics 
classes. In the five junior high schools 
1921 or 73% of the total enrollment of 
girls are home economics students, while 
in the senior high schools 3289 or 44% 
have elected this subject. 

The “Seven Cardinal Principles” are 
recognized as vital objectives of educa- 
tion in the Kansas City Schools. The 
home economics program contributes in 
some measure to all these principles, and 
in a large measure to four of them. 
These four are worthy home membership, 
health, wise use of leisure time and ethi- 
cal character. 

Believing that the application of these 
principles will greatly aid in preparation 
for living as well as in making a living, 
our teachers, under the competent guid- 
ance of the director of curriculum and 
the advice of the supervisor, have en- 
deavored to incorporate these principles 
in the courses of study being taught in 
the Home Economics Department. 

The above article will have added inter- 


| est for the many of our readers who are 


planning to attend the annual meeting of 


| the American Home Economics Associa- 
| tion which is being held in Kansas City 


this year. Miss Hussey is chairman of 
local arrangements for the meeting. 
The development of home econumics 
work in Kansas City has been definite and 
although the meeting is late in the school 


| year, it is to be hoped that opportunity 


may be given to see an exhibit of some of 


| the work. 


Good Advertising and Bad 
(Continued from page 203) 
people who have a high sense of respon- 
sibility appreciate the moral dishonesty 
and injustice resulting from the usc of 
testimonials and so refuse to lend their 
influence in supporting it. Colonel Lind- 

bergh is a shining example of this. 
One advertising magazine representing 

business at its best has seriously pro- 

posed that all writers of testimonial! let- 
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ters should be required to state, as a part 
of the endorsement, the amount received 
by them for the services of writing the 
_ letter. 

6. Comparative prices: Dr. Starch of 
Harvard says that a much abused method 
in advertising 1s the use of comparative 
prices. The objection to the use of com- 
parative prices lies in the fact that so 
many times they are not true, and even 
in cases where they are literally true in 
fact, they are frequently dishonest 1m 
spirit. What are some of the 
why this is sof Well, first of all the fluc- 
tuation in market prices makes it diffi- 
cult to state the correct change in price. 
Next, the public has no way of knowing 
when Or to what extent the quotation is 
literally true. A University student, em- 
ployed part time in a retail dry goods 


reasons 


store, said that she spent one entire day 
in the receiving department marking price 
tags and placing them on a new lot of 
blankets. The next day she was trans- 
ferred to the floor on which they were 
to be sold and spent another day cross- 
ing out the first price and adding a “re- 
duced” price. Would we believe the ad- 
vertisement for that store, announcing a 


’ 


“huge mark-down sale of blankets” and 
giving these two prices? In another case, 
kimonas had been purchased to sell at 
$12.98. However all of the bright colored 
ones were marked at $15.98 and the re- 
mainder were advertised as “a great bar- 
gain in kimonas at $12.98, formerly at 
$15.98.” 

The word “worth” is frequently used 
in connection with comparative prices in 
as “price $4.89, worth 
$6.59". This is particularly vicious since 
the question of worth may be defined in 


such statements 


a wide variety of ways, depending upon 
circumstances and the individual. An- 
other form of this particular practice is 
the use of “regular” as in “regular $1.00 
at 79 cents”. Who can define “regular” 
accurately? The quality of many prod- 
ucts, especially clothing, is not standard- 
ized, and no one would be able to say 
with accuracy whether the goods were 
“regular” or not. For these reasons and 
many more, most high class stores are 
use comparative 
their advertising and efforts are being 
made by the Better Business Bureaus to 
persuade ail 
use of the 


refusing to prices in 


stores to discontinue the 


comparative price. Insofar 
as consumers are concerned, it is wise to 
know the general run of prices in a va- 
tiety of stores for any product in which 
we are interested. 

Advertisements offering goods at “half 
price” on easy terms should be read with 
care, and the eyes wide open to the sig- 
nificance of all the words in fine print. 
The following is an example taken from 
a current magazine: [YPEWRITER ™% 
Price. Easy terms, only 10 cents a day.” 
Then in very fine print well down in the 
advertisement appear these words, “All 
late models completely refinished like 
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“ur 


not know 
have 


brand new.” Thus we may 
these are hand unless we 
read every word carefully. 

7. Premiums and prises: The use of 
premiums and prizes should be sharply 
questioned. Any thoughtful 
tion of the problem will show the con- 


second 


considera- 


sumer pays for the premium in some way. 
If it can be proved that this is not so, 
then we have a right to a reduced price 
for the goods and not be forced to take 
a rebate in the form of a*premium. An- 
other point is found in the fact that the 
value of the premiums and prizes are 
also grossly exaggerated. 

Probably the most misleading and dan- 
gerous form of advertising is the kind 


that gives some facts about the goods 
but which withholds other facts that, if 
known, would be of far 
Here is an example: A retail 
store was preparing for a special sale of 


greater im- 
portance. 


blankets. They wished to say in the ad- 
vertisement that the blankets were 100% 
wool and so had samples tested to be 
assured of this quality. However, it was 
discovered that the blankets had been very 
much over-napped and the breaking 
strength reduced to about four pounds on 
the crosswise of the blanket instead of 
the necessary ten or twelve pounds, This 
of the 


was explained to the manager 


(Continued on next page) 














She'll be a Better Homemaker 


because of what you taught her 


ficult to describe them in a few words, let 


@ They will soon be only a memory the 
happy school days of this young bride. Then 
will come her first effort as an efficient 
housewife in her own home _ her first real 
opportunity to put into practice the know! 
edge gained in classroom and laboratory. As 
business manager of this new partnership 
she will be called upon immediately to buy 
all sort of things from food for three meals 
a day to furnishings and equipment for the 
new home. 


Valuable Aids in Buying 

The booklets published by Household Fi- 
nance Corporation are an accurate source of 
up-to-date material which many brides have 
become acquainted with in classroom work 
Each booklet gathers into convenient form 
authentic information that is widely scat 
tered and not readily accessible otherwise 
There are now twenty-six booklets in the 
Household Library, covering such subjects 
as Money Management, Marrying on a 
Small Income, Stretching the Food Dollar, 
Credit for consumers, and twenty-one Bet 
ter Buymanship booklets treating a range of 
subjects from “‘Poultry, Eggs and Fish"’ to 
‘*Home Heating.”’ 


Sample Booklet Sent Free 


Since these booklets are so different from 
anything else you may have and ir ‘s so dif 


us send you a sample copy. Then you may 
judge for yourself how valuable they will be 
to you. Our research department will gladly 
send you a free sample booklet which con 
tains a list of the entire series of publica- 


tions. Please use convenient coupon below. 


q I 9, Lae 


( 
* Home Economist 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


. one of the leading family finance organizations with 
223 offices in 145 cities 





Research Department PHE6 
Household Finance Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me a free sample booklet from the 
Household Finance library on Better Buymanship, 


containing a complete list of all the titles in the series 























Make this hat, collar, 
sleeve, bag and other 
styles in vogue from 
the patterns and les- 
sons in 


THE EVELYN TOBEY 
ILLUSTRATED FASHION SERVICE 


for Sewing Classes and Home Sewers 


1. Patterns each month. 

2. Charts for styles, fabrics and colors of 
costumes. 

3. Dressmaking and millinery lessons with 
patterns. 
$3.00 a year for ten school months. 


EVELYN TOBEY 
170 West 73rd Street New York City 








Home Economists! Use your sum- 
mer to prepare for your con- 
sumer education work next Fall. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER NEWS 
4 Teaching “Tool’ in Consumer Education 
Complete—Sane—Practical 
$1.00 a year 


205 East 42d St. New York City 








Professional Intensive Courses 
COSTUME DESIGN, DIETETICS, 
DRESSMAKING, HOMEMAKING, 
INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Household Science and Arts 
Box G-6, Brooklyn, New York 











TINTS & DYES 


in Dress and Decorat 


a 


on 





Original and important uses for the new Diamond 
Tints & Dyes in the teaching of school arts are 


suggested with full directions in beautiful new 
handbook, “Modern Color Magic.” Free to 
Teachers. Send today to Diamond Tints & 
Dyes, Dept. 16-K, Burlington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


snecial discount to schools 
“DESIGN” 


Recommended for school use by 
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| to the 
| peal dominates exclusively. 


planned, the store being discreetly silent 


| on a point of far greater importance to 


| content. 


the user of the product than the wool 
There are many other illustra- 


| tions that could be given on this point. 


The best cure for this kind of advertise- 
ment is through the education of the con- 
sumer so that proper questioning can be 
used at the time of purchase to uncover 
the information neglected by the adver- 
tiser. 

there is another fact to be considered 
in estimating the educational value of 
advertising. This refers to the infor- 
mation, both kind and amount, which is 
supplied in relation to the goods or serv- 
ices advertised. Choices must be made 
with every purchase and we need infor- 
mation which will enable us to select the 
grade or quality which will serve our 
need best. Many times there are facts 
which would prevent a wrong choice and 
and usually these facts are con- 
spicuously missing. 


"se, 

It is believed that one aim of educa- 
tion is increased ability to reason, but 
reasoning requires the use of facts and 
advertising which appeals to emotional 
urges and drives and which also fails to 
provide the facts that are necessary to 
an intelligent consideration of the prod- 
uct advertised is bad education. There 
are many ways of advertising and it is 
obvious that this statement applies only 
the emotional ap- 
It is espe- 


type in which 


' cially necessary under these circumstances 


| of “professional” and 


first to be fully aware of the danger of 
response to these advertisements and sec- 
much information as 


ond, to secure as 


possible about the products so advertised. 


Things To Do: 

Make a collection of advertisements 
from the daily papers and from maga- 
zines and analyze for all of the above ob- 
jections. Collect testimonial advertise- 
ments and classify according to the type 
of testimonial such as “paid ads”, those 
‘society’ women. 
Make a list of the types of products ad- 
vertised by testimonials. 
Write to the National 
3uilding, 


‘ 


Better Business 
Chrysler New York 
a list of the misleading terms 
collected about 
physician or 


Bureau, 
City, for 
which they have goods. 
the 
other physician of note to talk about the 
types of medical frauds that are on the 
Harding, “The Popular 


Fraud”, as a part of this as- 


Invite school some 


market. Read 
Practice of 
signment, 
Make a list of the facts that you should 
have about hose or some other product, 
then collect advertisements and 
the “half” 
other misleading statements. 
If you are near a large furniture store 
ask the manager to tell your class about 
the misleading terms used in the sale of 
Continued on next page) 


analyze 


for statements of truths or 


| store, but the advertisement was run as | 











in Homemaking 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


Practical Home Economics 


which are especially appropriate for use 
in Home Economics classes. Printed 
with special varnished surface, suitable 
for framing with or without glass. Sent 
in an art container with descriptive 
foreword. 


12 in all—$1.00 


Adult 


Homemaking 
Education 


“Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
. “Unit in Home Arrangement 
and Furnishing.” 


By 
Mable Russell 


Asst. Prof. of Home Economics 
Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 


and 


Elsie Wilson Gwynne 
Formerly Asst. Prof. of Home 
Economics Education 
Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 
A bulletin of assistance to all types of 
adult study groups—Extension Service, 
Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational classes or the usual adult 
classes. Also of use to home economics 
teachers, since the problems can _ be 
adapted to suit the interests, needs and 

experiences of highschool students. 

The units are well worked out and each 
contains a number of problems for 
group and individual study. Approxi- 
mately 90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 





Home Economics Plays 


1. Joan Finds Out 15¢ 
3. There Was An Old Lady Who 

Lived in a Shoe 15¢ 
4. A Television Style Show 15¢ 
5. Playing the Game 25c 
6. Renovating Rosie 25c¢ 
7. Abigail’s Print Shop 15¢ 
8. Two Short Plays for Clothing 


Classes 15¢ 
Reprinted from “More Plays With 


a Purpose”: 


9. This Modern Generation 25c 

10. The Uses of Adversity 25¢ 
11. The Fashion Cycle and Facts 

and Fancies in Costume be 

c 


12. The Awakening of Amy Brant 
See fuller description in our May issue. 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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furniture. How is the use of these terms 
being combatted by the Better Business 
Bureau? 


Make a list of the adjectives that you | 


think should not be used because they are 


either misleading or are superlatives that 


have no real meaning. 
References to Read: 

Coles, Jessie V. Standardization of Con- 
sumers’ Goods, chapter 4. The Ronald 
Press Co. 

Starch, Daniel. Principles of Advertis- 
ing, chapter 20. A. W. Shaw Co. 

Harding, T. Swann. The Popular Prac- 
tice of Fraud, entire book. Excellent. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1935. 

Chase, Stuart and Schlink, F. J. Your 
Money’s Worth, chapters 3, 4, 6, 7, 8. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Phillips, Mary. Skin Deep, entire book. 


Getting What They Want 


That farm boys and girls out of school 
will return for short courses if they are 
offered what they want, is the conclusion 


of a report by Miss Margaret Browder, | 


State Supervisor of Home Economics for 
Tennessee, on a cooperative home eco- 
nomics and agriculture program carried 
on by the Savannah Central High School, 
Hardin County, Tenn. “To call attention 
to our 20-day short course,” Miss Brow- 
der says, “circular letters were sent to 
more than 200 prospective pupils, and per- 
sonal visits were made by the vocational 


agriculture and home economics teachers. 


In addition announcements were made in 
the elementary schools and short articles 
were run in the newspapers.” The ma- 
jority of those enrolled in these short 
courses had completed the sixth, seventh, 
or eighth grades and had dropped out of 
school for some cause. While the girls 
took courses in letter writing, health, nu- 
trition, clothing and food selection, the 
boys studied letter writing, agriculture, 
arithmetic, and shopwork. For the girls, 
also, there were demonstrations in rug 
making, making over dresses, and in can- 
They also planned, prepared, and 
The main object of the 


ning. 
served meals. 
home economics course was to help to 
raise the standards of living in the homes 


of the girls by the study of life’s essen- | 


tials—food, clothing, and shelter. Prac- 
tical work for the boys included a study 
of soil erosion through illustrated lectures 
and field trips. They actually laid out 
and built terraces, and graded 
feeder cattle, and studied cutting, curing, 
and storing of lespedeza hay. Students 
attending these short courses were per 
mitted to take part in the regular activi- 
ties of the school including the physical 
work. Thirty students com- 
pleted the course. At the end of the 20- 
day period 9 out of 30 students enrolled 
in the freshman class in the school, prov- 
ing that they were getting what they 
wanted 


sorted 


education 


Scuoot Lire, March, 1937 
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ROZEN DESSERTS”’ is a care- 
fully selected collection of tested 
recipes... some for desserts to 
be made ina mechanical refriger- 
ator—some in a hand-turned 
freezer. Sauces, appropriate to 
serve on these frozen desserts, 
are included. All of these tested 
recipes illustrate how Irradiated 
Pet Milk makes rich- flavored, 


| fine-textured frozen desserts and 


velvety-smooth sauces that are 
more wholesome and less ex- 
pensive than those made with 


whipping cream, coffee cream or 


| ordinary milk. 


These frozen desserts and 


sauces are more wholesome be- 
















HIGHEST\ 
QUALITY! 






PET MILK COMPANY, 1447f Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 
or Dept. 47f, 24 California Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, “Frozen Desserts” 


cause they contain an extra large 
amount of the much-needed 
whole milk, as well as extra vita- 
min D. They cost less because 
Irradiated Pet Milk is much less 
expensive than whipping cream 
or coffee cream. It costs less 


generally than ordinary milk. 


A copy of “Frozen Desserts” 
is yours for the asking—to ex- 
amine, and then, if you find it 
adapted to your needs, to order 
in any quantity you may wish. 
A postage paid postcard will be 
included with the recipes to 


facilitate your ordering the ad- 


ditional copies you wish. 








Festedont Approves 









Good Housekeeping 
%, * Bureau r’ 
uv Noy oO > 


Senearinc 
a 


Name Address 
City State 
Fill in completely, Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S.) 






Handbook of 


Food Preparation 


By Susan F. West and 
LouIsE SOBYE 


of Milwaukee-Downer College 


This new handbook pro- 
vides laboratory work for 
courses in Introductory 
Foods or Food Preparation. 
Exercises and experiments 
both for demonstration and 
for student work are in- 
cluded. This material has 
been selected from the best 
available laboratory exer- 
cises and is designed to 
align with modern teaching 
methods. 


Fabrikoid. 
12mo. Approx. 


320 pages. $2.00 
(probable) 


Recent 
Publications 


LABORATORY HANDBOOK 
FOR DIETETICS 
Fourth Edition, Revised. 


By Mary Swartz Rose. $3.00 


CHEMISTRY OF FOOD AND 
NUTRITION 

Fifth Edition, Revised. 

By Henry C. Sherman. $3.00 


(A 
THE ECONOMICS OF CON- 
SUMPTION 


By Charles S. Wyand. $3.50 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Family Relationships 
(Continued from page 199) 


with this group. At this age girls and 
boys develop inferiority complexes and 
the “no one understands me” attitude. 
Some understanding of other people, 
some conception of the problems which 
have to be faced and solved by their par- 
ents and brothers and sisters will help 
them to think less about themselves. They 
definitely need an ideal of personal de- 
velopment and standards of behavior un- 
der various circumstances. 

So we could go on into the high school 
and show that here are family life prob- 
lems similar, yet quite different from 
those we have discussed previously on 
other levels, and so fraught with real 
need that it would be criminal negligence 
to omit the discussion at this time. 

How can a girl or boy become popular? 
What is the secret of popularity? What 
shall I do if I cannot get a job as a 
stenographer? Is petting harmful? How 
can I develop a hobby? Is early marriage 
advisable? (Anna Garlin Spencer) 

There is another way in which home 
economists disagree about the teaching 
of Family Relationships. One school be- 
lieves that proper attitudes toward the 
home should be developed in the regular 
foods and clothing classes, whereas an- 
other school of thought holds that these 
attitudes and relationships must be dis- 
cussed in separate classes. 

I should say that we need a combina- 
tion of the two. Leaving these questions 
to develop or not in the foods and cloth- 
ing classes is a bit uncertain and prob- 
ably not entirely inadequate, but changing 
our conception of home economics to 
training for family life makes every foods 
and clothing problem take on certain 
added relationship problems. Perhaps 
some of you are teaching a_ breakfast 
series right now and because Easter is 
coming you are motivating the lessons by 
planning and executing an Easter break- 
fast such as your girls could serve Easter 
Sunday morning. There are just as many 
relationship problems involved as there 
are process or technique problems. For 
example, here are a few: 

Does your mother like to have you get 
breakfast alone or does she prefer to 
have you help her? 

Does your brother help? Or is he one 
of those people who are hard to get up? 

If you are going to have this menu 
what can you do the night before? 

What time will you have to get up? 

You will be putting most of your ef- 
fort on the hot bread and the egg dish 
but don’t forget that your father and 
mother think more of a delicious cup of 
coffee than anything else. 

How many dishes are you going to 
use? 

How many of them can be washed up 
as you go along? 


Meet Life! 


| Running to mF 


CHILD ® CARE 
and TRAINING 








By MARION L. FAEGRE 
and JOHN E. ANDERSON 


Minnesota Institute of Child 
Welfare 


For courses in home-making. Fourth 
edition, completely revised, of a standard 
text. Emphasizes family relationships. 
“Invaluable for all who are studying or 
planning courses in the field.”-—Journal 
of Home Economics. Examination copy 
sent to teachers on request. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis 








You are cordially invited to 
examine the books of the 


RIVERSIDE HOME 
ECONOMICS SERIES 











at our Exhibit at the Kansas City 
meeting in June, or in lieu of this, 
let us send you a catalogue. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 











IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 
UNUSUAL DEMONSTRATION 
MATERIAL 


or for some new and tempting appetite teaser, 
you will find it in 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 
—The Way to a Man's Heart— 
Compiled by Mrs, Simon Kander 

Constantly revised with each new edition, the 3,000 

recipes tested in a home kitchen offer the very 

latest ideas and methods of cooking and _ serving, 

The Settlement Cook Book is a book you should 

own, a book you will want to give to friends 

who are interested 

in fine cookery. 

White washable 

cover, Thumb- 

Cut index. At 

your dealer or 

send check or 

money order di- 

rect. 


PRICE $2.50 


THE 
SETTLEMENT 
COOK BOOK 
co. 


715 N. Van Buren 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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{f you are having a guest what is your 
responsibility for her comfort? 

Every clothing, foods, child care, man- 
agement, house furnishing problem has its 
concomitant relationship problems. There 
is no question but that this is a highly 
desirable way to develop attitudes, but 
since there is a limit to what one can 
accomplish in the meager time set aside 
for home economics, and since it is 
reasonable to suppose that there would 
be many days when the activity planned 
for the lesson would consume every min- 
ute of the time, it is necessary that the 
relationships taught incidental to activi- 
ties be supplemented by periods of dis- 
cussion. In these discussion periods ideals 
of personality, behavior standards, leisure 
time activities, home responsibility and 
many other important points selected ac- 
cording to the age level and _ interests 
should be considered. And these discus- 
sion periods should occur frequently on 
every level. 

Someone is sure to be thinking: “Yes, 
that is all very well but only a certain 
type of person can do it.” That brings us 
to the most important factor involved. 
“What kind of a person works construc- 
tively with youth?” The answer is: “The 
kind of a person whom you and I desire 
to be, the ideal for which we are striv- 
ing.” Therefore, to me each one of us 
is a potential leader of youth and in or- 
der to succeed at this job we need to put 
our greatest efforts, our most continuous 
thought and study in the direction of our 
own personal adjustment to living, that 
we develop within ourselves those quali- 
ties which we are discussing with our 
pupils. 

1, Health—vibrant, positive. 

2. Ability to face facts, ie. the truth 
about ourselves—to recognize our good 
points as well as our bad points. 

3. Ability to get along with people. 

4. Self-control on the one hand and 
self-expression on the other hand. 

5. Love of family, friends, humanity. 

6. Tolerance of people, races, political 
parties, ideas. 

Lee Vincent in an article in September 
“Hygeia” entitled “Youth Needs to Be- 
lieve in Itself” says: 

“The other, perhaps most important, feature 
that makes for attractiveness is character. One 
famous beauty expert has said: ‘All your fea 
tures were given to you excepting your eyes 
and mouth. You make these yourself.’ It is 
your eyes and mouth and the general line of your 
figure and carriage that proclaim to the world 
who and what you are. Strength, self-discipline, 
honesty, sympathy and joy will make you beau 
tiful, Low vitality, selfindulgence, cynicism and 
Selfishness will narrow your eyes, harden your 
lips and bend your figure into ugliness.” 


The essential thing is not that the 
teacher know the basic factors governing 
desirable personal, social and family re 
lationships but that she live them, and as 
the pupils come in contact with her from 
ay to day they learn just as children in 
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the Nursery School learn fundamental 
behavior patterns,—by example. “We 
don’t do that in the house.” ,‘We don't 
throw sand, we shovel it into pails.” So, 
home economics teachers on every level 
have daily opportunities to show by ex- 
ample what is desirable social behavior. 
The school itself is a social training 
ground. It is a society in miniature and 


offers from day to day, hour to hour op- 
portunities for boys and girls to learn by 
a 


example. 
A boy comes late to record class. 
Another class has left your classroom 
untidy. 
The grocery man is late with the order. 


The milk man has made a mistake in 
the order. 

The principal wants 40 costumes for a 
school operetta. 

Mary has whipped the cream to but- 
t6F: 

What measure of self-control and con- 
structive firmness have you displayed in 
this variety of daily contacts? 

Day in and day out the teacher is dem- 
onstrating social relationships—what to 
do—what not to do—and whether or not 
this is a valuable factor in developing 
character in boys and girls depends en- 
tirely on the kind of person you are and 
the kind of person you want to be. 











IMPORTANT NEW WILEY BOOKS 


FOOD SERVICES IN INSTITUTIONS 


By BESSIE BROOKS WEST, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Institutional Management, and LE VELLE WOOD, Assistant Professor of 
Institutional Management; both at Kansas State College. 
A textbook presenting the basic considerations in quantity food preparation, 
and the equipment and administration of food services. Suggestions are also 
included for the organization of a laboratory course in quantity cookery. 
Ready August Ist 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 
By SINA FAYE FOWLER, Instructor in Institutional Management, 
Kansas State College, and BESSIE BROOKS WEST. 
This book provides a limited number of carefully tested formulae for use in 
food services and in institutional cookery classes. A thorough discussion of the 
basic principles of menu planning is included. 
Ready in June 
Approximately 379 pages; 24 illus.; 6 by 9; Probable price, $2.75 


LABORATORY MANUAL ON TEXTILES 

By EDA A. JACOBSEN, Assistant Professor of Home Economics, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, and HELEN E. McCULLOUGH. 
A manual for college courses dealing with textile materials and their properties. 
It is unique in its field. The organization is excellent, and the book offers a 
complete treatment of the subject, including recent developments and ad- 
vances in textiles generally. . 

Ready in July 
Approximately 264 pages; 83, by 1034; Probable price, $1.75 


FOOD PREPARATION—A Texthook for Colleges 
on the Science of Food Processing 

By MARION DEYOE SWEETMAN, Professor of Home Economics, Uni- 

versity of Maine. 
This book emphasizes the desirability of examining the effects of processing 
on the welfare value of foods. In the new edition the discussions and questions 
have been made more inclusive and are brought completely up to date. 

Ready Summer 1937—Second Edition 
Approximately 364 pages; 6 by 9; Probable price, $3.00 


EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY—From the Chemical 
and Physical Standpoint 
By BELLE LOWE, Professor, Foods and Nutrition, lowa State College. 


For food-preparation courses of college grade. A textbook offering ample dis- 
cussion of the subject from a chemical and physical basis—particularly that of 
colloid chemistry. Thoroughly revised and modernized. 


Second Edition 
Ready in June. Approximately 497 pages; 6 by 9; Probable orice, $4.50 


a 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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SEE OUR APRON BOOTH 
AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 





THE SPIC AND SPAN—75c 


Made of firm white muslin, 80-80, 
Arm, neck, hem, firmly bound in tape, 
Neat, attractive—fitted waist, 

No hooks, eyes, snaps, buttonholes, 
Pre-shrunk and full standard length, 
Seamless front-back; easy to iron, 
Holder and headband free with each, 
Attractive belt ties—reversible 

Big pocket on right, front—back, 
Whole apron reversible—if desired, 
Completely covers girl’s dress, 

Slips on and off easily-quickly, 
Launders well—wears two years, 
Shoulder stays well in place. 


GILLUM_ BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 








RAYON FACTS 


for Teachers 
and Students 


Miniature Ex- 
hibit—Showing 
progressive 
steps in manu- 
facturing rayon 
yarns, contain- 
ing chemicals, 
finishedskein, 
swatches of fabrics, 
and chart. $.50 pre- 
paid. 

A Chart—Showing pro- 
cess in making rayon. 
No charge. 











Facts About Rayon—Rooklet giv- 
ing simple questions and 
answers. Free. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION, 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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From Storeroom to Infirmary 
(Continued from page 204) 


harmony brought the class to a study 
of the effect of color in relation to 
light. It was the students who decided 
that since the room was poorly lighted 
and on the nerth, walls and ceiling of 
a deep ivory would create the effect of 
light sacrificing warmth and 
cheerfulness. It was also students who 
sele@ted light tan for the floor, in or- 
der to help the effect of spaciousness. 
They learned that colors of furniture 
ind accessories must harmonize with 
walls and floor, must be cheerful and 
yet dark enough in value to prevent 
soiling easily. The pupils chose brown 
as the predominating color, with 
touches of blue-green, yellow, and hen- 
na for accent. 

The class found a vital need for a 
study of furniture selection and place- 
ment, and learned the value of re- 
finishing old furniture to fit new sur- 
roundings. Students helped in the se- 
lection of new furniture, and resurfaced 
and made cushions for a comfortable 
wicker divan and a chair. An old cab- 
inet which had been stored in the room 
was remade by Vocational Agricul- 
ture boys, and is used as a medicine 
chest. The dressing table was made 
from a small ivory table; blue-green 
rayon was used for the flounces around 
and a round mirror was hung 


without 


the sides, 
above it. 

Furniture placement was made dif- 
ficult because of the lone window, but 
the placed in such a posi- 
tion light need not shine in 
the the prospective patients, 
and other pieces of furniture were 
placed with regard to service and com- 


cots were 
that the 
eyes of 


fort as well as appearance. 

A unit on textiles was built around 
the selection of linens and of material 
for drapes and spreads. Then a print 
material was chosen for its durability, 
laundering qualities, color fastness, and 
low cost. Brown broadcloth was cho- 
sen for the bands on the spreads be- 
it would give a finished appear- 
ance. At first we planned to dispense 
with drapes, we thought they 
would shut out some of the much needed 


cause 


because 


light; but having tried some old ones 
from the class room, we decided that 
drapes matching the spread material, 
hung so that their inner edges came 
just to the outer edge of the window, 
would lend an appearance of width to 
the window, at no sacrifice of light. We 
used thin glass curtains that repeat the 


tint of the walls. 

Though our first linens were donated 
by the P.T.A., the prospective buying 
of additional bed linens in the near fu- 
ture, leads us to the unit on Consumer 
Education. 


(Continued on page 231) 











BARROWS’ BOOKS 
For Home Economists 


From a famous New England Inn and 
former instructor in Home Economics 


Ruth Wakefield’ s 


Toll House 
Tried and True Recipes 
Marjorie Mills of Boston Herald Traveler says: 
“Here’s the book you'll want to keep at hand 
for constant reference to help you plan un- 
usual and exciting menus... $2.00 


HANDY BOOK OF RECIPES 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE 
By Hadwen and Bernards 
For medium-sized groups, as Tea 
Rooms, Fraternal Organizations, Small 
School Cafeterias. 
Revised and Enlarged—Price $2.00 


For ENTERTAINING 





ee EEE ET COG $2.00 

For Luncheon & Supper Guests. . $1.00 
—hoth by Alice Bradley 

Table Setting & Service ........ $2.00 


(300 menus for all —— 
Bridge Food for Bridge Fans. 
—both by Della T. Lutes 


We supply the books of all publishers promptly. 
Send us your orders. 


M. BARROWS & COMPANY 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


. $1.25 











PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 
Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock Texas 








Just Off the Press: 


VOCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY 


Vocational guidance work for women. 
Interest questionnaire. 


By Glen U. Cleeton. 
VOCARI ONAL INTEREST IN 

ye OEE ee SE 10c 
Manual Of Directions......:.:.+- 25c 
AS OTHERS LIKE YOU. j 25 
Test On Social Usage.......000+ 10 


Stephenson & Millett 


New LIFE ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


By Prosser, Anderson, Palmer. 


Selecting An Occupation... .40¢ Practice Book. .. .20¢ 
eee a aaa 25¢ Practice Book 15e 
A Health Program......... 40c Practice Book... .20¢ 
Keeping Physically Fit..... 366 Practice Book... .15¢ 


Practice Book a 


Taking a Look at Yourself 36c 
Teachers Manual 


McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois 








+ Let us 
send you 
“We spin 

the Tale of 
GOLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
=-folder describing the manufac- 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery: 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., x: 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


ABOUT 


SILK 
STOCKINGS 






























Poe 
An Immediate Hit!! 


S ELDOM is a book published in any field which 
receives such immediate acclaim as that showered 
upon Mildred Graves Ryan’s new text, YOUR 
CLOTHES AND PERSONALITY, published in April. 
Within less than a month after publication more 
than 200 teachers and supervisors expressed to the 
publishers their hearty approval of this unique cloth- 
ing manual. This beautifully illustrated book answers 
in a practical fashion the questions regarding clothes, 
style, and personal appearance which are such vital 
factors in the success or failure of teen-age girls. 
Although designed specifically for school use, it is, 
as one teacher has said, ‘“‘more than a textbook.”’ 





Write now for descriptive folder of 


MILDRED GRAVES RYAN’S 


Your Clothes || Honey CRISP COOKIES 
and 


Personality 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | that can be served with lemonade or punch, 








—grand for 


Graduation Parties 


HeEReE’s a timely recipe for delicious cookies 














at graduation parties. Easy to make. No 








rolling or cutting. Just drop them from a 





dessert spoon. 


Ready for Fall Use! Every one likes Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 


with milk or cream. They'll like them even 
more in this tempting recipe. We will be 
glad to send you a complete set of cereal 


recipes. Just mail the coupon below. 


HONEY KRISP COOKIES . 


45 cup fat lg teaspoon soda 

4 cup honey 'o cup nutmeats (black walnuts 

2 eggs are delicious) 

‘4 cup sour cream '4 cup chopped dates 

1¥,4 cups flour 1 cup Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 

1 teaspoon baking powder lg teaspoon nutmeg or 1 tea- 

14 teaspoon salt spoon vanilla extract 

Cream fat and honey. Add well-beaten eggs and sour cream. Sift flour 

with baking powder, salt and soda; add to first mixture. Stir in nutmeats, 

dates, Rice Krispies and flavoring. Drop from a dessert spoon on lightly 

greased baking sheet and bake in moderate oven (375° F.) about 20 minutes. 
Yield: 2 dozen cookies (4 inches in diameter). 





Home Economics Department 106 
KELLOGG COMPANY 


L-anman -MWMcKay-Zuill SS coupe Battle Creek, Mich. 
. RAR way Please send me free a complete set 


of cereal recipes. 
Write for examination copies 


Lippincott y= 


Gey— State 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 


Name 
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Progressive Home Economics 
(Continued from page 198) 

The work of such a teacher is de- 
pendent to a great extent upon the sup- 
port of the school administrators and the 
conditions under which she must develop 
her program. When the superintendent 
and the principal have thorough under- 
standing of a home-making program they 
are usually the finest supporters of it and 
are ready to make all necessary pro- 
visions. Such provisions include (1) suffi- 
cient scheduled time to provide for needed 
class experiences; (2) a pupil-load lim- 
ited to the the teacher 
can come to know personally, at home 
as well as at school; and (3) a close re- 
lationship between home and school ex- 
periences which is furthered through di- 
rected pupil learning experiences in the 
home, definitely planned teacher-pupil 
conferences, and time for the teacher to 
make both home and community contacts. 
A sympathetic principal so arranges the 
high-school schedule that it permits all 
students who wish to take home economics. 

An evidence of both concern and under- 
standing of the importance of family life 
education is found in a statement by Dr. 
A. L. Threlkeld, the honored President 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Association. At 
a national conference of the National 
Council of Parent Education last fall, he 


number which 


Education 


said: 
“Tt is these basic aspects of family life— 
the significance of the family as builder and 





renewer of personality, its role in the total 
cultural process, and its influence upon con- 
temporary political and social affairs—which 
our boys and girls should come to under- 
stand and appreciate. Young people should 
consciously recognize the ways in which 
family life prepares them for participation 
in group activity outside of the home circle. 
Educators should consider it their duty to 
develop in every high-school graduate that 
intelligence about homemaking and_ family 
life which is so sorely needed by our 
civilization today.” 


In 1915-16, of the 12,003 high schools, 
3,161 offered home economics or about 
one out of every four. In 1935-36, twen- 
ty years later, of 21,594 high schools, 
14,234 or two out of every three have 
home economics. This would seem to in- 
dicate increasing recognition on the part 
of public school administrators and sup- 
porters of schools of the importance of 
educational program for home 
family life. I predict that the rapidity 
with which home economics is introduced 


an and 


into the remaining one-third of the high 
schools will be greatly influenced by the 
extent to which existing programs keep 
apace with the progressive movements 
in education. Never have home-economics 
teachers had greater opportunities. 

In meeting them, may we keep in mind 
that home economics will be moving in 
the right direction as it broadens its 
horizon to see family life education in 
terms of the individual, the home, and so- 
ciety. Dr. Kilpatrick aptly reminds us ‘Liv- 
ing is learning, and how to live is learned 
in and through the process of living.” 





ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


College, etc. 


Established 1885. 
teachers in 1936 exhausted supply. 1 
lines, Supervisors, High School, College, Teachers 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., New York 
ie Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Demand for Home Economics 
Vacancies in all 


Department Manager. Folder free. 








CLARK - BREWER 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


SPOKANE 


Palace Bldg. Columbia Bldg. 





54th YEAR 
LYON & HEALY BLDG. 
HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 


Wanted for 





High Schools & Colleges. 


offices. 


One fee registers in all 


ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 








‘THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have 
specialized in providing Home Eco- 
nomics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of 
educational samples, charts or ex- 
hibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching 
suggestions are also published in 
the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home 
Economics Educators that have 
enrolled to receive the Service. 


This Service is provided through 
the cooperation of several of the 
leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Edu- 
cators who desire reliable, illustra- 
tive material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Serv- 
ice write today giving your title 
and the subjects you teach and 
your name will be enrolled for 
1937-38, without cost or other obli- 
gations. 


HCME MAKERS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 





























SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Pinking Sheare 
Dress Forms 

Shirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Many Other lems. 








$500 


Complete 
F. 





Chicago Send for Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 














Last year there was a strong demand for excellent 
teachers of home economics in colleges and high 
schools. There are more positions this year than 
last. In highly specialized phases, such as re- 
lated arts and child nutrition, opportunities are 
many. Karly enrollment advised. Address 
1200 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill, Member, N.A.T.A. 








Home Economies teach- 
ers with higher degrees. 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
€ 
CHICAGO 
Fine opportunities for 
college positions for 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


Excellent city and 
suburban openings in 
Home Economies for 
high school teachers. 














ART 
in Homemaking 


See advertisement on page 224 


A collection of famous paintings, 
reproduced in sepia, suitable for use 








in home economics classrooms. 
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DIETETIC DATA 


Interesting, informative booklets as listed 
below sent free. State quantity of each 
desired. 


RECIPE BOOK 
New 1937 edition, illustrated. 45 
novel Norwegian Sardine recipes, 
hot and cold, 

HEALTH & NUTRITION 
16 pages of comovarative data and 
charts on nutritive value of Nor- 
wegian seafoods and other prod- 
ucts. 

DIETETIC VALUE OF BRISLING 
Detailed presentation of remark- 
able dietetic qualities of Norwegian 
Brisling, finest of sardines. 32 
pages, fully illustrated. Many spe- 
cial recipes. 


Address: NORWEGIAN SARDINES, 
247 Park Avenue New York 


LLOYD’S WALL PAPERS 


appeal to those seeking the unusual in 
interior decoration. Beautiful new 
illustrated folder free on request. 

W. H. S. Lloyd Company, Inc. 

48 West 48th St., New York City 


EN CASSEROLE 


THE RIGHT WAY 


is to use good fireproof clayware, with 


natural salt glazed interior. No oxida- 
tion can spoil cooked food. Any ware 
in which food can be cooked and kept 
for two or three days without turning 
sour, must be acid proof, 

Our French Clay pottery does that— 
it has been proven for over 50 years. 
It has the name “Vallauris” stamped 
on each piece and is our product. 


Send for our Illustrated pamphlet. 


CHARLES R. RUEGGER, Inc. 
AZAR FRANCAIS 
Established 1877 
Direct importers and U.S. distributors 
666 Sixth Avenue — Near 20th Street 
New York City 
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taken as 


(Continued from page 
Picture was 
a project by first year girls, who, earlier 
in the year had become interested in 
famous artists and their paintings in 
Related Art. 

Lessons in Home Nursing were made 
more alive of the 
to apply the theory learned in 
Students have been taught how to make 
a bed correctly and are responsible for 
the care of the They are also 
taught bandaging, and the care of sim- 


arrangement 


because opportunity 


class. 


cots. 


ple emergencies. Girls serve as nurses 
during the day. 
to work several periods during the week. 
Blanks furnished by the County 
health unit are used for keeping records 
of all children who come to the infirm- 
ary. 
The 
to our department; 


Each girl is allowed 


has become an asset 
created outside in- 
made possible a close co- 


infirmary 


terest in it, 
operation of classes, has furnished ma- 
terial for classroom work, and in addi- 
tion, has been largely responsible for a 
much needed change in our school 
lunchroom. The walls there 
the same monotonous gray concrete as 
were those of the room from which we 
made the infirmary. The tables 
unpainted, and dirty, brown steam pipes 
The bright at- 
infirmary 


were of | 


were 
. were exposed above. 
tractive 
was in such striking contrast to the un- 
lovely that it seemed fair- 
ly to cry out for attention. One 
board member, coming from the newly 
one room into 
during his 


appearance of our 
lunchroom 
school 


brightness of 
the 
Rotarians, 
of the 
board who had the 
painted; the walls 
tables paint- 


finished 
the dullness of other, 
with the 


renovation 


visit suggested 
the 


it was the 


lunchroom. So 
school 
overhead pipes 
painted soft green, and the 
ed ivory. 

A project that started from a mere 
suggestion has grown to such propor- 
tions that it has invaded the fervent in- 
terests of other departments, brought 
us closer to citizens in the town, and 
has influenced an admirable attitude in 
the girls who speak with a proud note 
n their voices of “Our Infirmary!” 


New Courses for Boys 
Rochester, N. Y., high schools are of- 


fering courses for boys in home and 


family life. Practical questions are con- 


sidered, such as behavior of men and 


women together; the relation of the home 
to community resources; the father’s re- 


sponsibility in the home; ought a_ boy 


pay board when he begins to earn. The 
boys visit day nurseries to see how young 
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children are managed. They are taught 
how to choose clothes for wearing quali- 
ties and suitability, how to buy econom- 
ically, and how to select a nutritious, bal 


| anced diet 





LIVER 
SOUP 


WITH VEGETABLES 


YOU asked for this 
New Arrival! 


We've added Gerber’s Liver Soup to 
the Gerber family because of the most 
insistent demand we've ever had for a 
product—a demand which came largely 
from doctors! 

In this fine soup, intended especially 
for use with infants, children and 
adults’ special diets, Gerber combines 
beef liver, carrots, potatoes, lima beans, 
celery, tomatoes, onions, barley, wheat 
germ and salt. When liver is intro- 
duced into a low iron-content diet (the 
usual milk, sugar and cod liver oil diet 
of infants) there is an increased reten- 
tion of iron. To the adult requiring a 
fibre-free diet, Gerber’s Liver Soup is 
excellent because it provides all the 
benefits of liver without the fibre. Fur- 
thermore, it is very palatable. 


As in all Gerber prod- 
ucts, Gerber scientific 
methods of straining and 
eooking, in absence of 
air, with the evaporation 
of excess moisture, make 
possible a high conserva- 
tion of beneficial prop- 


oak = 
Gerber’s 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 


STRAINED VEGETABLE SOUP — TOMATOES — 

GREEN BEANS — BEETS — CARROTS — PEAS 

— SPINACH — APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE — 
PRUNES — CEREAL — LIVER SOUP 


erties. A 
will be sent, 
on request. Use 


coupon, 


Products Company, 
Michigan 


Gerber 
Fremont, 


"] Please send me sample can of your new 
aver Soup with Vegetables 


Name ———— — 


Street and Number 





Mental Health and Family 
Relationships 


1. Mental health must be considered 
with reference to both mental and physi- 
cal factors, though the former only are 
considered here. Mental health 


(a) inner adjustment between the differ- 


involves 


ent aspects of personality and (b) effec- 
the individual’s ex- 
Mental health does 


tive adjustment of 
ternal environment. 
not imply the absence of all mental con- 
flict but urge the 
useless mental conflict. 
2. Family life may advantageously be 
viewed as a the indi- 
vidual members play their parts motivated 


does elimination of 


drama in which 
by personal desires, fears and ambitions. 
The child thus lives in a dynamic emo- 
constantly 
The 


im- 


tional situation .which plays 
upon him and to which he reacts. 
life 
mental 


are of basic 
health 


child is completely dependent and highly 


years of 
for 


early 
portance because the 
plastic. The basic patterns of personality 
and behavior are in large part determined 
during the first 6 or 7 years of life. 
Of the many aspects of the child’s ex- 
perience, the following may be especially 
noted: (a) The need for security. Har- 
monious family relationships, especially 
between «husband and wife, promote the 
feeling of security because the child lives — 


in a stable and dependable situation. (b) 
The child’s picture of himself and_ his 
place in the world. In early years the 
child tends to evaluate himself in terms 
of adults’ evaluation of him. (c) The 
child’s emotional life. It is just as im- 
portant that the individual learn to ex- 
press his emotions as it is that he should 
learn to control them. Perhaps the most 
important single need the child 
that of finding a secure place in the af- 
fections of his parents. 

3. Among the implications of the fore- 
going, both for education and for fami- 


has is 


ly life, the following may be mentioned: 
(a) Education for family living is becom- 
Ideally this 
should take place within the family it- 


ing increasingly necessary. 


self. Family life in modern society, how- 
ever, renders this education difficult if 
not impossible. While there are limits 
to what education for family living can 
hope to accomplish, students can gain 
some degree of insight into the character 
and meaning of family relationships and 
can develop some idea as to what satis- 
factory family relationships are. (b) The 
development of mature, well-adjusted in- 
dividuals might well be made an explicit 


goal both of family life and of education. 
From a talk by Mark S. Entorf, publish- 


ed in the N. Y. State Vocational News 
Bulletin. 


NO MORE 
“DEAD-ARM’ 


IRONING 


This is the new way to hot starch without mix- 
ing, boiling, straining and uncertainty. It’s quite 
different from solid starches. Being in powdered 
form you simply moisten Quick Elastic Starch 
with a little cold water then thin it down with 
hort water. That's all. No trick at all for you to 
get any degree of gloss or body desired. This 
way you are sure of a clear, even mixture. No 
scum. Nothing to add. No need to cook it. 
Quick Elastic is practically self-cooking and 
complete with gliding ingredients. No sticking. 
No scorching. No spotting. No rings or 
lumpiness. 


Too, you can iron things still damp from the 
line. This helps greatly on bad days. Even then 
you press things quickly to gleaming perfection. | 
We would like to have you see how this pow- 
dered mixture almost completely restores the 
fresh charm of newness to all it touches. It 
“sizes” in the way new goods are “sized”. If 
you try it we feel sure you will change for good 
to Quick Elastic. Should you like to see and feel 
the difference such hot starch makes write us, 
the Hubinger Company, numbet 390 Keokuk, 
Iowa, and we will mail you our little proof 
packet. Quick Elastic Starch is in practically 
every store. In the buttercup yellow box. 


Learn to Iron Beautifully, 
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“FREE OFFER” 
This New Way | 
| 

Makes Irons | it STARCH. 


Fairly Glide L@ ! 


Mohee Jrening Eaip: ' 
Speedily and Happily! 








V2 ch ptr SAN DY, DEEP-FAT 
ASSURES BEST RESULTS 
hows exact temperatures 
for today’s —— Ends 
costly failures in cooking 
sugar mixtures. Eliminates 
greasiness in frying—protects 
health. 

Attractive chrome finish— 
easy to clean — accurate — 
easy to read — adjustable — 
durable—safe, no mercury or 
glass tubes. That’s why 
cooking instructors endorse 


8 her . 
Available at department, 
drug, or hardware stores. Or, 
sent direct . . . postpaid or 


.0.D. 

Write for folder showing 
complete line of thermome- 
ters and humidity indicators. 
35c¢ and “s 
Rochester Manufacturing Co. 
6 Rock d St., Rochester, N.Y 








Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 





THIS ENVELOPE 
IS FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


e 
Use it to send in your renewal if your 
subscription expires in the near future. 


(Extension will be added to present 
expiration date). 

Do this before school closes so you 
will be sure to receive our September 
School-Opening Number with that list 
of manufacturers’ material for class- 


room use as soon as it is published. 


If you have recently renewed, give 


this envelope to a teacher acquaint- 
ance with your recommendation that 


she subscribes also. You will be doing 


her a good turn. 


In either case we thank you. 
€ 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 








_ GRAPEFRUIT Delicious with 


A6057Upq 


dashes give zest to fruits, 
For Free Book of Recipes Write 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP, 
DEPT. B, NORWALK, CONN.’ — 
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